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Che CONTINENT 
RE-DISCOVERED 
by PICKFORDS 


What a magnificent playground 
is the Continent in these days 


See a \ 
of cheap travel abroad, and what RN © Kut { ne 6 SW 
i ny ee Ga Ws 
a fascinating story our experts have Ny es a. ee 
to tell of the enumerable ways ce 
° ° . m « a Pa \ «t' \S ul 
of spending an inexpensive holiday FS OE ca 


along the highways and byways of 





« ww f ¥" ‘ The splendou r falls on castle walls, As 
cind snowy summits old in story’ 


AMR HED, 
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TENNYSON 








Europe. 

From the Black Forest to the sunny Mediterranean, from the peaks of 
Switzerland, by old chateaux and sleepy hamlet to the fashionable plages 
of France and Belgium ; from the majestic northern Fjords to the vineyards of 
the South, we have literally re-discovered the Continent for you. 

Let us know your requirements. We will be able to suggest just the right 
holiday. We will give you reliable information about the places you wish to 
visit ; tell you exactly how much your holiday will cost; book just the right 
hotel accommodation, and relieve you of all the troublesome details of travel. 
It will cost you no more to travel without trouble. 

Our Continental Holiday Programme for 1933 containing numbers ot 
inexpensive tours will be sent post free on application. 





Write. phone or eall at: 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERV] cE 











205, HIGH HOLBORN | 
Phone. Hotsorn 709] 
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FAMOUS MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


(11) J. R. GREEN 


“England became the people of a Book, and that Book 
was the Bible. It was, as yet, the one English book 
which was familiar to every Englishman. It was read 
in Churches, and it was read at home, and everywhere 
its words, as they fell on ears which custom had not 
deadened to their force and beauty, kindled a startling 
enthusiasm. ... The effect of the Bible in this way 
was simply amazing. The whole temper of the nation 
was changed. A new conception of life and man 
superseded the old. A new moral and religious impulse 
spread through every class.” 





In these words the great English historian describes the 
effect of the Bible upon religious and social life in 
England, when the Book was still a fresh treasure in 
the hands of the people. To-day all over the world 
there are new nations coming into being. Peoples and 
tribes exploring new avenues of culture. The Bible 
Society has set before itself the task of placing the 
Book within the reach of all mankind, that the same 
gracious influence may affect not one nation, but the 
world. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries: 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, es Victoria Street, wien ais E.C. 4. 


























ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PRESIDENT—THE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 


Medical Superintendent: Daniet F, RAmpaut, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations, Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a_ separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an. Ultra-Violet - Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are-several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are yiven every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. Toe is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf-courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 





“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides’ 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period ‘and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED £20,000,000. 




















--LONDON POOR CLERGY 
HOLIDAY FUND 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLAGAN in 1876 
(when Vicar of Kensington). 


Administered by theVen. the Archdeacons of the Diocese of London 


The object of the Fund is ONTRIBUTIONS to the 


to assist in providing Holi- enn mack ye 
days for the poorer Clergy 


this ~ gg Moe to 
in the whole Diocese of | the Hon. Treasurer, the 
: oe . Rev. Preb. G. H. Vincent, 
London, and in addition it | ¢: Martin's Chur alaiee 
makes Block Grants to the | Hill, E.C. 4, will be grate- 
Dioceses of Southwark and | fully received. 
Chelmsford (London-over- 


egy ae Pees 
ta, 3 St P 
be the-Border). - er 


Churchyard, E.C.4. J 

















“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN — IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 
£15,000 STILL URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR aC ESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS, 
gay PMENT, NEW SHORE FRONTAGE, ETC. 
THE “ARETHUSA ” ae ae SHIP HAS BEE 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS yon Out AND 
UNFIT FOR FURTHER SERV 
10,000 BOYS HAVE BEEN SENT TO THE ROYAL NAVY 
AND MERCHANT SERVIC. 


PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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CARR'S s* << | CONSIDER 


CELERY | 
| BISCUITS 4 | Your 


ae Clothes 





QUALITY— 


“S OOD cloth, sound workmanship 

reliable Linings—these are the 

foundations of Quality in clothes. 

*“ COURTINE ” LININGS, -woven 

If any difficulty in and guaranteed by COURTAULDS, 

eens’ 2 a OUR- have smoothness and stamina to mee? 
NE -ININGS, 

scathe (dtiaah te. ite even sudden and severe stress, and 

Manufacturers, ire fadeless and perspiration-proof. 

eos 0. u KTA etes: S. There are styles and colours for all 

Kan acan'! ede Grand, purposes—sports and lounge suits, 


By Appointment. LONDON, E.C. light overcoats, &c. 


Carr's Table Water Biscuits 
need no recommendation to : 
sophisticated folk, and Carr’s EI fe eS ee 66 
Celery Biscuits will soon be Papen 

equally renowned. They are 
made by the firm with over 


one hundred years’ experi- MADE own - ie 


ence in the art of Biscuit 


making. > 
On sale in all the leading 
Stores in the U.S.A. Agents : 
ulius Wile Sons & Co., 10 


ubert Street, New York. re 
; a CARLISLE 


The name ts on 
©308 E oh ae LAN 38 the selvedge. 
GUARANTEED FULLY ‘SHRUNK. 


Ask your Tailor to use only 





























THE NCW) INSTANTANEOUS LID 


That wonderful flavour 


is too good to lose. The FLAVOU R 


Special Tin keeps it for you 


SEALS THE 


Ofine Virginia 
CUT PLUG 


2oz. Tins 2/9... 4lb. Tins 5/6 














Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), _— — G.B.120 
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panes 


Holidays : happiness : health 


You are earnestly invited to help this Mission in its 
efforts to give East London slum children at least one 
day’s holiday by the sea. If you have not given 
already, will you do so now? £1 pays for 10. 








We would specially 
plead for the sickly 
children — badly 
nourished, weak, 
despondent. 600 
are being given a 
fortnight in a Holi- 
day Home this 





summer at a total 
cost of 30/- each. 





SS __ 








A great find for a small child. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ’UN 
will be grateful 
for your response, 


“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. 

















A Corner of one 
of the Research 
Laboratories. 





HE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE), Fulham Road, 


research The 


study and Cancer 





London, is applying itself to the 
methodical and scientific investiga- 
tion of the causes of Cancer, and 
the results of its research work are 
placed at the disposal of the medical 
ractitioners of the world. 

hilst carrying on this work of 


Hospital is contributing to the alle- 


viation of suffering. It is well 
equipped with the most up-to-date 
appliances. Poor patients are ad- 
mitted free and a certain number 
of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who may remain for Life. 


Please send a Gift to the Secretary, 


Che 


Cancer 


FULHAM ROAD, 


Ho 


FREE ) 
LONDON, 


S.W. 3. 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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aes you use Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream the 
"second-time-over” shave is just 
as comfortable as the first; and 
you can use the same brushful 
of lather to do it with. Parke- 
Davis Shaving Cream is the 
perfected softener for stubborn 
beards. Prove it for yourself and : 
enjoy a week of good shaving 
by sending for the liberal seven- 
day sample tube offered free for 
the asking. Made by the makers 
of Euthymol Tooth Paste. Large 
tubes 1/6d. from chemists only. 
Send for a free sample of Parke- 
Davis Shaving Cream to Euthymol, 
Box113/29, Beak Street, London, W.1. 








ASHRIDGE 


THE BONAR LAW COLLEGE. 
SUMMER COURSES 


WEExk’s CouRSE—GENERAL. 
Saturday, July 15th, to I'riday, July 21st, 1933. 
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Transport Lt.-Cot. J. T. €. Moonrs- 
BraBazon, 'M.C.,, MP. 
(Formerly ‘Parliamentary | 
Secretary to the Ministry 
of Transport). 
Agriculture THE Lorp BurGHLey, M.P. 
Lincoln Mr. ArtHuR Bryant, M.A,, 
i. R.Hist.S. 
The Present Position in Central Capratn) Matcotm — Bu tock, 
Europe ... ee ee M.B.E.,, M.P. 
Economic Nationalism .. Mr. E: H. Sutron, B.Se. 
Imperial Trade Routes and ComMMANDER A. R. J: Sournsy, 
Their Defence R.N., M.P. 
India The Most Hon. THe Marquess 
or DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
(Member of the Indian 


Franchise Committee). 
Fee, including Board and Tuition, £3 10s. Od. 


FURTHER GENERAL COURSES, 
July 22nd to thé 28th. July 29th to August Ath. 
Lectures by: 
The Rt. Hon. Sir ArtHur  TheRt. Hon. DouGias Hackrne, 
STEEL-MAITLAND, Bart., M.P. O.B.E., M.P: 
Mr. A. G. STREET. Sir Frank Fox, O.B.E. 
Mr. B. S. Townroz, M.A., Mr. H. G. R. Setton, B.A. 
Hon.A.R.LB.A. : 
Mr. Artuur Bryant, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Inclusive Fees, £3 10s. Od. per Course. 


For further particulars, and details of Courses throughout 
the Summer and Autumn, apply to the Secretary, Ashridge, 
Berkhamsted, Herts. ‘ : 
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News of 


HE fate of the Economic Conference is being decided 
while these lines are being written, but there seems 
little doubt that an adjournment either sine die or to a 
fixed date will be decided on. The waste of money 
involved in the expenses of the League of Nations, 
the British Government and the delegations of 60 nations 
to an abortive conference is a small matter compared 
with the shattering of the hopes universally set on the 
London meeting since it was first projected at Lausanne 
a year ago. The danger of fresh lapses into economic 
nationalism cannot be ignored, and quite apart from the 
importance of the actual sessions of the conference 
and its committees the interruption of personal contacts 
which can result in such accords as the wheat agreement 
announced on Wednesday is profoundly to be deplored. 
But even if it adjourns in its fourth week the. conference 
will not have been valueless. Governments have 
studied its detailed agenda and given some thought, 
at any rate, to the possible readjustment of their national 
policies with a view to fuller international co-operation. 
Problems have at least been posed if they have not been 
solved. A new method for their solution will have to 
be found, and fresh responsibilities will be thrown on the 
permanent financial and economic committees of the 
The essential everywhere now is to 
maintain purpose and preserve equanimity. Fortunately 
there is little sign of panic action anywhere. 


* * * * 


Herr Hitler’s Progress 

The Nazification of the Protestant Church in Germany 
has not, to all appearance, been very effectively arrested 
by the intervention of President Hindenburg, deeply 
concerned though the aged Field Marshal has declared 
himself to be at the threats levelled at the Evangelical 
Christians, of whom he is one. The Protestant churches 
will for the future be in all essentials subject to the 
State, 


and used when necessary as an instrument of 


the Week 


Nazi policy. As to the Catholics, a concordat with the 
Vatican is understood to be nearly ready for signature. 
Meanwhile Nazification proceeds apace in other fields. 
Jews and other non-Aryans are to lose any posts they 
may hold on the German State Railways (another serious 
blow at men whose only offence is their race) and the 
dissolution of the Bavarian People’s Party, Dr. Strese- 
mann’s old German People’s Party, and finally the 
Centre Party, leaves every German technically a Nazi. 
What the ultimate value of this outward uniformity 
will be remains to be demonstrated. Government 
fiats do not change the hearts of men, though for the 
moment individual feelings can find no expression. 
Speeches by Ministers are revealing the recognition that 
the real test of the new régime will come in its attack on 
the unemployment problem. Employment has increased 
in Germany, largely for seasonal reasons, but any con- 
structive work in that field is a thing of the future still, 
except for a big railway programme. 
* * * * 

The Anglo-Russian Difference 

The settlement of the dispute with Russia is eminently 
satisfactory, the more so since it follows the obvious lines 
of common sense. It is a pity that it should have been 
thought necessary to insist that the embargo imposed by 
the British Cabinet has been justified in that it led to the 
release of the prisoners. It could be claimed just as 
plausibly, and in many people’s view more convincingly, 
that the embargo had precisely the opposite effect, in 
that it made it obviously impossible for the Soviet 
Government to commute the sentence to banishment 
as it would otherwise have done long since. As it is, 
M. Litvinoff can as well claim that the prisoners have 
only been released when the embargo was withdrawn as 
Sir John Simon can that the embargo was only. with- 
drawn when the prisoners were released. Anyhow, the 
sensible thing has been done at last, and the road is now 
open to the continuance of negotiations pointing to a 
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trade agreement that should be beneficial to both coun- 
tries. The deal just concluded between Russia and the 
American Reconstruction Finance Corporation, providing 
for extensive cotton purchases by Russia against a loan 
of four million dollars, shows what the possibilities of 
trade relations with Russia are. 


* * * - 


An Eastern European Pact 

Meanwhile, M. Litvinoff has been profitably active in 
another field. The Eight-Power Convention signed in 
London on Monday, between delegates of Soviet Russia, 
Afghanistan, Estonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Rumania 
and Turkey (Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia have signed 
since) adopting a common definition of aggression, is of 
interest and importance from several points of view. 
The essential feature of the definition is the criterion laid 
down by President Roosevelt—namely, the presence of 
a country’s troops on another country’s soil—and its 
object is to make any breach of the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
more flagrant. The adoption of the convention means 
a general rapprochement, or at least a general resolve to 
maintain peace unbroken, in Eastern Europe (and, 
indeed, as far as Afghanistan) and it is particularly 
signficant that Rumania is among the signatories. It is 
not yet known what understanding has been reached 
between Moscow and Bucharest over Bessarabia, but 
conversations have taken place in London between 
M. Litvinoff and M. Titulesco, and it may be assumed 
that Rumania’s sovereignty over the contested province 
is now accepted, at any rate tacitly, by Russia. The 
principle of forward action by a group of adjacent states, 
even when the world as a whole is unprepared to move, is 
to be commended, and it is a wise move to leave the 
convention open for general signature. 


* * * * 


Imprisonment for Debt 

So far from it being the case that imprisonment for 
debt is a thing of the barbarous past, the number of 
persons committed appears to be actually on the increase. 
The annual report of the Brixton Prison Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society shows that the number of debtors 
sent to the prison rose from 3,092 in 1931 to 3,718 last 
year. Jt suggests that there is much room for improve- 
ment governing the committal of men under the Married 
Women’s Act. This is an understatement of the case. 
It does no good to anyone to issue an order in court 
requiring a man to pay a sum of money which, through 
unemployment or other cause, he is incapable of paying. 
Even in cases where he can pay it would be far better 
—as was suggested in a recent article in The Spectator— 
to devise means by which the money can be collected 
than to send the defaulter to prison. All students of 
the penal system are agreed upon the harmfulness of 
short sentences for petty crimes. A fortiort such sen- 
tences should be avoided for acts of negligence which in 
a majority of cases ought never to be allowed to pass 
into the category of crime. 


+ * * * 


The Value of Forests 

Monday’s debate on the Forestry Commission showed 
that the Government’s reduction of the annual grant 
in 1931 was very false economy. The Commission’s 
ten-year plan was upset, a vast number of young trees 
had to be scrapped, and the provision of work and small 
holdings for the unemployed was scriously curtailed, 
since the income, now reduced to £600,000, must be 
spent first on tree-planting rather than on the workless. 
To illustrate the value of this method of providing em- 
ployment, Sir George Courthope mentioned that 108 


— 


penniless miners had been given forest holdings a few 
years ago and that they already owned livestock worth J 
£37,000 and had paid work for half the year. On a § 
longer view, the Commission deserves fuller encourage. 7 
ment so that our war-ravaged woodlands may be replaced | 
snd so that the country may be more or less self. 
supporting in respect of soft wood, half a century or so 
hence when a world shortage is predicted. There is no 
better long-term investment for a State than its forests, as 
France and Germany found out long ago, and as forestry 
affords employment at a cheap rate—no more than 
£140 per man per year—it is peculiarly unfortunate 
that it should be discouraged in the name of economy, 
* * * * 


Government by Minister 

The modern tendency to develop the idea of govern- 
ment by means of administrative order demands unccas- 
ing vigilance on the part of those Members of the two 
Houses who still care something for constitutional 
forms and safeguards. The Agricultural Marketing Bill 
is a conspicuous case in point, and it is satisfactory to 
note that Lord Reading has put down an amendment to ~ 
the remarkable clause which provides that “ the making 
of an order in pursuance of this section shall be conclusive 
evidence that the requirements of this Act have been ~ 
complied with, and that the order and the scheme ~ 
approved thereby have been duly made and approved 
and are within the powers conferred by this Act.” It is | 
quite true that before such an order is made the scheme | 
must have been laid before the two Houses and had their 
approval, but the doctrine that when once a step has been | 
taken by the Minister of Agriculture nothing can con- 7 
ceivably be held to have keen wrong in the taking of it, 
and that no appeal can be made to the courts, is an alarm- 
ing departure from constitutional practice. Lord Read- 
ing’s suggestion is that if the making of an order is not 
contested within six months, then the order itself shall | 
thereafter be deemed to have been duly made and 
approved, &e. To omit this essential safeguard would be 
to give a fresh impetus to the new despotism which Lord 
Hewart has justly assailed. 

* * * * \ 
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Suffocated Leopards 

Uneasiness about the conditions under which wild 
animals are treated while in confinement in this country 
is considerably increased by the proceedings which 
recently took place at Oxford against certain circus pro- 
prietors in respect of the death of four leopards, which 
were under transportation from Manchester to Oxford. 
The beasts in question were found dead of suffocation in | 
an Oxford goods siding, and akout their agony and 
struggles prior to death there is no question. The ground 
for the dismissal of the case by the local magistrates 
would appear to be some doubt as to whether the circus 
proprietors, who supplied the box in which the animals | 
travelled, or the railway responsible for the ventilation 
of the truck, could be considered as the guilty party, 
or as to whether actual criminal negligence was involved. 
That is a matter which affects this particular case alone. 
The evidence adduced is obviously sufficient to demon- 
strate once again that the utmost vigilance is requisite if 
the exploitation of wild animals for public performance 
is not to be grossly abused. The abuses could kest be 
avoided if the caging and exhibition of wild beasts were 
forbidden altogether, except in the case of established 
institutions like a few of the great zoological gardens. 
An atrocious case of 24 greyhounds which perished as the 
result of a 40-mile journey in an unventilated furniture- 
van produced the grossly inadequate penalty of a £20 fine 
at Rochester on Tuesday. 
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Miners’ Wages 
The Miners’ Federation, at Scarborough on Tuesday, 
made its expected protest against the refusal of the mines 
owners to enter into a national agreement on wages, 
and formally empowered the executive to call a strike 
if any attempt was made to reduce the wage-rates in 
any district. But as the owners are known to have no 
such intention, it may be safely inferred that the 
Federation will not disturb the peace of the industry, 
especially as the outlook is now somewhat more hopeful, 
thanks to the new agreements with Scandinavia and 
termany and to the general revival of trade. In 
Warwickshire the owners have paid a minimum wage 
at a rate somewhat higher than that which they guaran- 
teed; they will not be violating the general truce if 
they have, contrary to expectation, to revert to the 
lower rate. In any case, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
the coal industry will remain free from wage disputes 
now that better times seem to be coming. There is little 
hope of ever finding work in the pits for the 300,000 
displaced miners, but the 600,000 who remain should be 
assured of fuller employment if the revival of trade 
gathers strength. 
* * * * 
Young Criminals 
The most serious of the evils arising out of 
unemployment is its demoralizing effect on the 
young. This fact is grimly revealed in the statistics of 
crime for 1931 published by the Home Office. Of the 
total number of persons found guilty of indictable 
offences 42 per cent. were under 21 years of age; and 
no less than 55 per cent. of those found guilty of 
“breaking in”? were under that age. The increase in 
crime is amongst the young, and, it may safely be 
deduced, among the young unemployed. An example 
was recently given in the News-Chronicle by Mr. J. A. 
Spender, from his own personal knowledge, which 
serves to show that hardened criminals go into casual 
wards for the express purpose of recruiting boys of 
eighteen or nineteen years of age. Mr. Chamberlain said 
last week that the Government are working out a 
scheme which, among other plans for dealing with 
permanent unemployment, would provide training for 
the young. The provision of some kind of continuous 
occupation for boys and young men is the most 
important of all the problems connected with 
unemployment. 
* * * * 
The Crime of Sleeping Out 
General Spears was perfectly justified in describing the 
sentence of fourteen days’ imprisonment passed on an 
ex-soldier for sleeping on the highway as outrageous, 
and the confidence in the infallibility of British justice 
is not increased by the Home Secretary’s admission in 
the House on Monday that during 1931 out of 1,612 
persons who were proceeded against for this heinous 
offence, no fewer than 330 were sent to prison. Persons 
sleeping out have no doubt been known on occasion to 
set fire accidentally to haystacks, but respectable pic- 
nickers frequently fire commons, and, as Mr. Thorne 
observed in the House on Monday, if persons sleeping out 
in this weather were habitually sent to prison, the gaols 
would soon be full. The Home Secretary was well 
advised to undertake to inquire into this matter further. 
x * * *. 
Marriage and Statelessness 
Lord Sankey in the House of Lords on Tuesday on 
the whole made out a case for the British Nationality 
Bill as against no Bill, but he could not pretend it was 
anything but avery little Bill. The demand for a reform 
that would leave the married woman as independent in 


the matter of nationality as the married man remains 
unsatisfied, but the serious disability resting on women 
who marry foreigners of certain countries, e.g., the United 
States, and thereby lose their own nationality without 
simultaneously acquiring another, is removed, for under 
the Bill in question the woman marrying does not lose 
her own nationality unless and until she acquires her 
husband’s. The interim condition of statelessness is 
thus avoided. This provision, which represents an 
agreement reached at an international conference and 
embodied in an international convention, is not negli- 
gible, and it leaves the larger issue unprejudiced. It is 
fair to remember, moreover, that there are administrative 
objections of some substance to double nationality, or to 
differences of nationality between husband and wife. 
* * * * 

Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—Some side- 
lights on the view taken by the House of Commons 
of the agitations at the Economic Conference have been 
in evidence during the week, and notably during the 
debate on the Board of Trade vote on Tuesday. So 
far as the House has a corporate view, it is clearly that 
any linking of sterling to gold and any race in currency 
depreciation would be equally objectionable. The House 
would like an independent sterling policy very different 
both from crude inflation and from blind following a 
fixed ratio to gold. There is acceptance of the fact that 
the United States is not ready for any currency agreement, 
though nobody is very sure what they do want, and there 
is some surprise that American circles display so openly 
a picture of quot homines, tot sententiae. Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, on the whole, came nearer than any other 
speaker to express the view most common in lobby gossip, 
namely, that it would be perfectly possible to continue 
with a currency managed so as to avoid major fluctuations, 
and with a trade protected by adjustable tariffs or quotas 
against severe depreciation of the dollar. 

* * * * 

On the question whether the Conference should go on 
or not, opinion appeared divided if not indifferent. Sir 
Herbert Samuel was the strongest advocate of continuing 
to strive for economic agreements, though he used this 
advice as a text to explain why the Government’s tariff 
policy had made any important agreement well-nigh 
impossible. Sir Stafford Cripps was still happily aca- 
demic in an imaginary economic world, which was iden- 
tical with Communist Russia wherever it touched reality 
at all. Mr. Runciman, the fate of the Conference being 
undecided, had to say little at some length; and the 
only really happy member was Mr. Boothby, who found 
in Mr. Roosevelt his long-sought Napoleon of controlled 
inflation. 

* * * * 

These were all incidents in a debate whose text was 
really the Board of Trade’s review of the position of 
British industry. Dr. Burgin delivered it instead of 
Mr. Runciman, against whose absence on the affairs of 
the Conference Mr. Lansbury uttered an_ ill-advised 
protest. Dr. Burgin is even more confident than com- 
petent, and was only once in difficulties with a compli- 
rated brief; but a slight touch of over-optimism pre- 
vented him from gaining a full Parliamentary success 
on the theme that things were going better and that 
the Government had made them so. 
debate on foreign affairs was mostly a rehash of earlier 
discussions, but it brought out Sir. A. Chamberlain as 
an opponent of British insistence on the right to bomb 
from the air in outlying districts, and pledged the Govern- 
ment through Mr. Eden not to insist upon this reservation 
if it endangered the success of the Conference. 
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The Incalculable President 


HREE separate points arise in connexion with 
President Roosevelt’s message to the Economic 
Conference—the manner of it, the contents of it and its 
bearing on negotiations with the United States generally. 
As to the first point it can only be said that the President 
has consciously or otherwise used language calculated 
to evoke the just resentment of every member of the 
Conference, to add materially to the difficulty of co- 
operation between America and the rest of the world 
and to dissipate abruptly the hopes the appearance 
of Mr. Roosevelt on the world stage had aroused. It 
must be left with the President himself to reconcile 
his declaration of May 15th, that ‘* the Conference must 
establish order in place of chaos by a stabilization of 
currencies, by freeing the flow of world trade, and by 
international. action to raise price levels,” with his 
denunciation on July 3rd of any approach by the 
Conference to the currency question at all. But the 
psychological effect of the new pronouncement is deplor- 
able. The President, enjoying a well-earned holiday 
at the tiller of his yacht ‘ Amberjack’ off Nantucket, 
intervenes, like Zeus from Olympus, to reject an innocuous 
compromise designed to bridge the first gulf before the 
Conference, and give didactic lessons in economics to 
men wrestling with intractable problems through the 
heat of a London summer. His action means incidentally 
throwing over his own delegation, including Professor 
Moley, who had come here expressly to reveal the 
President’s mind, and increasing substantially the dis- 
astrous uncertainty which besets negotiations with the 
United States at all times. It has come to be realized 
through bitter experience that behind a President and 
his representatives there is always an_ incalculable 
Congress. So therefore now, as a modern Athanasius 
might say, there are not two incalculables but three 
incalculables, two of them equal in status with each other. 
Negotiation under such conditions is a gamble. 

Of President Roosevelt’s admonitions little need be said, 
except that the injunction to the profligate nations of 
Europe to balance their budgets has its ironical aspect 
in the light of the fact that the budgetary deficit 
in the United States amounts at present to some 
1,750,000,000 dollars. The question raised by the 
declaration, and the later gloss on it issued on Wednesday, 
is whether the attitude adopted by the President made a 
decision to adjourn the Conference inevitable. To 
all appearance it did. Mr. Roosevelt is animated 
primarily, indeed almost exclusively, by purely national 
considerations. The dollar is depreciating because it 
suits America for it to depreciate. A national policy has 
been framed, prices are actually being raised, Wall Street 
is waking up, a speculative boom is in sight.. Nothing 
can be tolerated that cuts across that. Nationalism must 
come first and internationalism, if it ean, second. That, 
of course, is natural enough, but if at an international 
conference there is to be no more hint of the modification 
of purely national views in the interests of international 
co-operation than Mr. Roosevelt’s message suggests, then 
the delegates of the sixty nations will leave London, 
whether at the end of four weeks or four months, as far re- 
moved from each other’s standpoint as they were when 
they came. The essence of a conference is that agreement 
shall be reached through sacrifice and compromise. 

Logically, therefore, the case for adjourning the 
Conference as soon as the President’s message of last 
Monday arrived was very strong. No one, as Professor 

Gregory demonstrates in a later page, can tell where the 
dollar is going—or where it may find the pound when it 


has got there. Since a depreciated eurrency restricts 
imports just as tariffs do, it is idle to talk of tariff reduc. 
tions till it is clear that the purpose of reduction will not be 
frustrated by more depreciation. The French and the 
rest of the gold group are on strong ground when they 
insist on that. Mr. Roosevelt is not only bent on letting 
the dollar go, but he even declines to subseribe to an 
emasculated resolution condemning pure speculation in 
currencies and pointing to an ultimate stabilization on 


a gold basis at whatever parity each nation may think fit. = 
That being so, complete uncertainty must prevail through- 


out one half of the Conference’s field of work, and it 


follows necessarily that no more certainty can be attained 2 


in the other. Why then continue ? But that reasoning, 
though cogent, is not conclusive. There were various 
good reasons why the Conference should hold together. 
One is that delegates had come to London from the ends 
of the earth and will not easily come here again. Another 
is that there is in fact a great deal to be done towards 
laying down broad principles, to be applied if and 
when stabilization is achieved. That will have to be 
discussed sooner or later; why not now when delegates 
have come for the express purpose of discussing it ? 
Then there is the fundamental question of the most- 
favoured nation clause—whether the clause is to be 
invoked to prevent salutary developments like the forma- 


tion of a general low-tariff bloc, or a Danubian or a | 
Theve is the problem | 
There is the principle of | 


Belgo-Dutch economic agreement. 
of international private debts. 
subsidies, particularly shipping subsidies, and quotas, 
though monetary uncertainty can at least be claimed as a 









colourable excuse by those anxious to perpetuate these _ 


particular interferences with straightforward trade. There 


are various sectional agreements, such as those under | 
discussion this week regarding wheat and sugar, to be © 


carried further and carried through. To resolve on the 
immediate dispersal to their several countries of delegates 
who are engaged even on such lesser matters as this 
involves an unfortunate dissipation of human energy. 
It is by no means uncertain, moreover, that even. the 
greater achievement has been made finally impossible by 
Mr. Roosevelt. The gold bloc and the sterling bloc might 
do something between them to keep currencies reasonably 
stable in Europe. It cannot be ignored, too, that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s vague declaration in favour of  price- 
raising is in line, so far as it goes, with American policy, 
The two countries might find themselves marching in 
step involuntarily. 
might revert to his May 15th attitude on stabilization yet, 

But the signs of that are admittedly few. Incalcu- 
lability remains Mr. Roosevelt’s chief characteristic at the 
moment. The leading American papers declare frankly 
that they do not know what he means and express open 
doubt as to whether he knows himself. The statement 
issued by the American delegation in London on Wednes- 
day is designed rather to take the edge off the earlier 


Presidential declaration than to give it much further _ 
But it does assert definitely that the President ~ 
is only interested at present in the relation of the dollar © 


clarity. 


And the President, conceivably, 


to American commodity prices, not to external currencies © 
—a statement which has to be harmonized with the” 


President’s own reference to a future “ commodity © 
dollar,’ which seems alien to the idea of any stabilization 

on a gold basis, and to the undesirability of dissipating ~ 
In all © 


gold, which points in the opposite direction. 
these circumstances it is not surprising that delegates 
who came to London in search of stability should feel that 
the further prosecution of their errand at present is vain. 
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An Experiment in Socialism 
two questions at once present themselves. Ts the 


O passenger, moving about by tube, *bus or tram 
N last Saturday anywhere within the 1,846 square 
miles of the London transport area, is likely to have 
noted any remarkable change in the conditions of travel. 
It would have taken a considerable effort of imagination 
to realize that the orderly transfer of control which had 
taken place overnight was in the nature of a revolution. 
Yet it may well come to pass that au historian of the 
future may regard that event as a landmark. It was not 
merely that the coming into force of the London Passenger 
Transport Act set up a single body with full executive 
control of all forms of transport within the area (the main 
railway lines alone excepted). That in itself was of very 
great importance. But there is a further and deeper 
significance in the change. We had here a measure in the 
fullest sense of the term Socialist (though its Socialism is 
of a particular form) introduced and carried through most 
of its Parliamentary stages by the Labour Party, passed 
under the National Government by Conservative votes, 
and applied without any serious outcry from any of the 
interests concerned. 

Earlier creations of public Boards or Corporations are 
usually cited as precedents—the Port of London 
Authority, the Central Electricity Board and the British 
Broadeasting Corporation. These bodies have pointed 
the way to the Transport Board, but the latter has unique 
characteristics. All of its members are appointed by the 
Minister of Transport in consultation with the Treasury, 
whereas a majority of the members of the Port of London 
Authority are elected members. The London Transport 
Board has almost unlimited powers in regard to metro- 
politan transport, and may even run steamers on the 
Thames if it thinks fit to do so; but the Electricity 
Board is primarily concerned only to buy electricity 
which other bodies have generated, and to transmit and 
sell it to yet other bodies for distribution. So far as the 
B.B.C. was concerned, it was set up at a time when 
broadcasting was in its infancy. No great vested inter- 
ests had come into being. But how different was 
the position in the case of London transport! Here, at 
one time, a host of more or less efficient private concerns 
had been in competition among themselves and with the 
County Council tramways. By a series of model mergers 
and the remarkable organizing capacity of Lord Ashfield 
private enterprise had built up and carried to a high degree 
of perfection a system which already embraced all the 
Tube railways, most of the omnibuses and some of the 
trams. 

Here, then, we have what may well come to be the 
classic instance of the first change-over, in the case of an 
already highly-developed business, from private enter- 
prise to public ownership. It is an example of a vast 
enterprise reaching its peak under ordinary capitalistic 
conditions and then passing by a perfectly smooth trans- 
ition into the hands of the State. Here is Socialism with 
its terrors exorcised. It is not, of course, the form of 
Socialism originally idealized by the Labour Party. It 
does not imply the running of industry by a State depart- 
ment as the Post Office or the Army and Navy are run. 
The executive chiefs, once they are appointed, have a 
comparatively free hand. They are not responsible 
from day to cay to the Minister or to the meddlesome 
financial control of the Treasury. Free alike from the 
machinations of big business interests and the raids of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, the Board can use its 
profits either to improve the services or cheapen them. 

Granted, then, that this form of nationalization appears 


to be innocuous in the case of London passenger transport, 


Labour Party willing to direct its Socialist policy along 
these lines ; and, if it is, would the change be equally 
innocuous in other cases? The official Labour Party 
was busy last year in drawing up a number of reports 
which it submitted to the Annual Conference at Leicester ; 
and these, subject to one qualification, were accepted. 
The Party committed itself to precisely this form of 
procedure in dealing with certain services, and approved 
the setting up of a Board for national transport, and a 
Board which would direct the generation and distribution 
as well as the main transmission of electricity. Now this, 
it need hardly be said, is very far from being the whole of 
the Socialist policy of the Labour Party. And quite 
apart from this avowed policy in regard to the nationaliza- 
tion of the Banks and of land, it would make all the 
difference whether it intended to apply the rest of its 
programme gradually, according to its former plans, 
or all at once, in a hurry, according to the decision to which 
the Conference committed itself last October. Those 
who, playing up to the love of loud talk in their party, 
scoff at gradualism and invite their colleagues in the next 
Labour Government to risk all in a reckless gamble, are 
likely to lose the substance in grasping at a shadow. They 
make too little of the one really great Socialistic achieve- 
ment which the late Government had to its credit, and 
which contrasts with its bad Socialistic achievement 
in endeavouring to distribute the national capital in 
largesse. 

We call the carrying of the London Passenger ‘Transport 
Bill a great Socialistic achievement because it was a 
practicable measure of Socialism and because it was so 
framed as to win the approval of the nation. It was 
statesmanlike because it met the needs of the case and 
was in no sense a class measure. Sooner or later the 
question of electricity will arise again, and also that of 
the unification of national rail and road traffic. Sir 
Josiah Stamp is one of those who have been telling us 
that this second question will have to be faced soon. 
Is it likely that the Labour Party will address itself 
to these problems in the same sensible spirit in which 
it handled London transport, and thereby assure its 
own method of unification, or will it, in office, prefer the 
sort of challenging gesture which Sir Stafford Cripps has 
been advocating ? And supposing it should decide to 
devote its attention first to one big measure, such as 
the unification of road and rail traffic under a National 
Transport Board, will it follow the admirable precedent 
set in the London measure, or will it spoil the effort, 
as one half of the Labour Conference wanted to spoil it, 
by introducing class measures destructive of efliciency ? 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, who knows something about 
transport, has given wise advice. Remember, he says, 
that ‘“‘management is a special task.” Do not attempt, 
he added, to sectionalize the management, by introducing 
trade union representatives on to Boards whose duty it 
is to deal with all questions of management, rather than 
sectional matters. As British industry develops inte 
ever larger monopolistic units calling inevitably for 
measures of public control, there may be a very great 
part to be played by the public Corporation. But 
confidence in that form of ownership will depend upon 
keeping it clean—free from the contamination of sectional 
interests on either side. If the Labour Party endeavoured 
to substitute a new vested interest for that which it 
eliminated it would be wrecking its own handiwork-—— 
or even, it might be, bequeathing to the Conservatives the 
policy of pure Socialism. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HY did Mr. Roosevelt do it? is, I suppose, the ques- 

tion asked about six times as often as any other in 

clubs and such places in the past week. One explanation is 
that, one set of economic advisers having been exported to 
London and so got rid of, there entered in seven other 
devils worse than the first, who gave different advice 
from the others and more isolationist still. Another, 
the most obvious, is that the President, despite some of 
his recent speeches, is so completely concerned with the 
internal situation in America that he pays little attention 
te the Economic Conference except in so far as its findings 
or tendencies fit in with his own plans for his own country. 
Another is that Mr. Roosevelt, who is a politician rather 
than an economist, is frankly out of his depth—like a 
good many other people much nearer to South Kensington 
than he is. One thing, at any rate, emerges clearly 
enough. The man who wants to be able to veto 
Conference proposals should stay away from the Confer- 
ence. Franklin Roosevelt says No from Washington 
(or the high seas not far off) and London collapses. 
Woodrow Wilson goes to Paris to say No, and either 
says it without impressing anyone or omits to say it at all. 
The worst feature about the whole episode is that it will 
intensify the impression all too prevalent in Europe 
that America is a country it is impossible to work with. 

* * * * 

The circulation race between the dailies continues, on 
to more or less entertaining and almost entirely unedi- 
fying lines. As the Daily Express quite frankly admits, it 
results in a circulation spuriously acquired, quite regard- 
less of the intrinsic merits of the paper concerned, at 
an extravagant price. For the moment the running is 
with the Express and the Herald, each of which claim to 
have reached the 2,000,000 figure, the Mail remaining 
mute, and the News-Chronicle, some 600,000 behind, 
claiming virtuously that its 1,300,000 odd purchasers 
represent “ real readers.” As to the Express-Herald race, 
the Express got in first on Saturday with its 2,000,000 
announcement, fortified by the notification that the 
auditors’ certificate would follow shortly. By Monday 
the ‘busses of London were placarded with the Ierald’s 
claim to the two million, audited and all ‘the first 
certified circulation of 2,000,000.” The Express, as its 
headlines shouted to the world, had made history by 
Saturday, but the J/erald, I suppose, would claim that 
by Monday it had made better history still. 

; ; * * * * 

But how? The Express, with a candour that deserves 
all explains. The Herald has been out for 
circulation at any price—extensive free insurance benefits, 
competitions with extravagant prizes, the sale of sets of 
books at what was claimed to be about an eighth of their 
value. What were the other papers to do? The Express 
states frankly that, though it hates these methods, it will 
resort to them rather than be beaten by them. So we 
had the comedy of the presentation Dickens. The four 
papers had agreed to abjure free gifts, so the Herald 
offered a set of Dickens, which it declared to be worth 
four guineas, for 11s., and of course so many coupons 
cut from the paper daily. The other three papers re- 
taliated by declaring the cost price of the Herald books 
to be actually less than the 11s. asked, and at considerable 
cost to themselves they offered “a bigger and better 
Dickens,” not for 11s., but for 10s. That cost the Express 
£18,500. In the four months March-June free gift 
campaigns cost the Express £157,158, or 8s, 3d. for each 
new reader—many of whom, by common consent, take 
the paper temporarily for what they can get out of it and 


praise, 


then drop it. What the Herald has spent is not known, 
but it is unlikely to be much less. 
pursuing the same tactics, and so has the News-Chronicle, 
but to a more limited extent. Then there are the 
free insurance offers which no paper can afford to abandon 
by itself, and the competitions, which the Royal Com. 


mission on Lotteries has condemned, and which the 7 


Express and News-Chronicle have offered in vain to drop 
if the other two will. So the two million is reached and 


the fact loudly impressed on advertisers—the last 100,000 | 
Now the | 
Herald is out on a new war-path with the offer of a 


or more being obtained frankly by purchase. 


twelve-volume encyclopaedia and dictionary (worth the 
usual four guineas) for 11s., and, of course, coupons. So 
the beggar-my-neighbour scramble goes on. 

* ** ~ 

Communist activities in this country have never 
spoiled many people’s sleep yet, anid there is no sign still 
of any growth in the party’s influence, but the lively 
little quarrel between the Communists and the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party is throwing some _ instruc- 
tive light on the financial resources of Communism in 
Great Britain. Mr. Fenner Brockway, who, while by 
no means a Communist himself, knows enough about 
the cult to speak with some authority, has been pointing 
out very pertinently that the British Communist Party 
has a membership of about six thousand ; that probably 
80 per cent. of these members are unemployed; and 
that the party is yet able to run a daily newspaper and 
a monthly review, to maintain a large staff of paid 
organizers, and support a number of subsidiary organiza- 
tions. Mr. Brockway’s conclusion is that the party’s 
subsidy from the Comintern must run into tens of 
thousands a year, and that payment of the piper involves 
valling the tune. If this is true, as no doubt it is, it only 
proves once more that the British working man has no 
use for Communism in any shape or form. 

* * * * 

It used to be assumed by publishers and booksellers 
that books are among those luxuries which are the 
first to be knocked off in time of trade depression. The 
publishing trade has undoubtedly suffered seriously in the 
last two years, but from all that I hear I doubt whether it 
has suffered more than dozens of trades which do not 
belong to the luxury class. The slump in the book business 
in America is disastrous, and is far worse than has been 
experienced here—though so far as second-hand _ book- 
sellers are concerned I have been hearing one tale of 
misfortune after another, and one well-known shop which 
I used to frequent has been compelled to close down. 
To the complaints that have been made about the thinness 
of the spring publishing season there appears to be a 
simple answer. Many publishers who have good books on 
the stocks have been deliberately holding them back till 
the autumn in the hope of an improvement of trade. 
So there is likely to be a bumper harvest in October. 

* * * * 

The untimely death of Mr. Roy Calvert at the 
age of thirty-five has removed a man who had thrown 
himself into the advocacy of one rcform—the abolition 
of the death penalty—and was very definitely impressing 
publie opinion in regard to it. 
over the whole field of penal reform, as his book The 
Lawbreaker, published a few months ago, showed, and he 
could answer any question likely to be put to him about 
prisons and prison methods anywhere. If he had lived 
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he would have found a place of some prominence in the | 


long line of Quaker social reformers. JANUS, 
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Where is 


the Dollar 


Going ? 


By Proressor T. E. Grecory 


INCE April 20th, when the U.S.A. officially abandoned 
gold (the currency having been virtually incon- 
vertible since the date of the ‘ Bank-holiday” of 
March 4th), the sterling value of the dollar has declined 
by some 80 per cent., the index of primary products has 
risen (between April 19th and June 14th) by nearly 
25 per cent., the weekly index number published by Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher has gone up (average of April and 
the fourth week of June) by some 12 per cent., whilst 
stock prices have shot up (Industrials : Dow-Jons index) 
from 60 at the end of 1932 to 104 on July 3 of this year. 
Car-loadings, steel production, and industrial production 
generally also reveal a markedly upward trend, though 
how one can disentangle the respective influence exerted 
by the fall of the dollar, seasonal factors and underlying 
readjustment is more than I can say. It is enough to 
emphasize that America exhibits all the characteristics 
associated with a rapidly moving boom—including a 
sharp fall in the volume of unemployment and a remark- 
able change in public sentiment. And yet the funda- 
mental question is simply this: how far are all these 
signs of renaissance the result of the falling dollar? And 
what is the fate of the dollar going to be ? 

The most startling feature of the whole situation is that 
up to now there has been no inflation, in the sense that 
no use has, up till now, been made of the vast powers 
conferred upon the President by the “ Inflation Amend- 
ments ” to recent legislation. These powers remain in 
reserve, and it is one of the difficulties attendant upon 
any attempt to estimate the future of the dollar to know 
when, if ever, the President proposes to make use of them. 
Two matters are involved. Firstly, if the American 
people are induced to believe that the President will have 
no hesitation in using these powers, they need never be 
exercised. For a fall in the value of a currency can per- 
fectly easily be brought about, without any increase in its 
quantity, merely by inducing in the holders of that 
currency a desire to get rid of it. In the second place we 
must not wait for the use of the Inflation Amendments 
before we have tangible evidence of inflation: a “ flight 
from the dollar ’’ may be in progress before these powers 
are used. What do they include? First, the power to 
devaluate the dollar by 50 per cent: second, the power 
to conclude agreements with the Federal Reserve System 
to pursue a vigorous expansionist programme : last, in 
the event of such agreements not becoming possible, to 
issue three thousand millions of “ greenbacks ” in dis- 
charge of public debt. 

These are the limits of the President’s action: the 
problem is to determine what kind of price-level they 
would consider proper, and, therefore, what would be 
the approximate dollar-sterling exchange rate. To this 
question there is, in my judgement, no possible answer 
at the moment, for the simple reason that our own 
price-level is liable to be affected by whatever Americ: 
does, and also because (and more importantly) the level of 
prices associated with a given gold value of the dollar 
and a given volume of currency and of credit depends 
upon psychological conditions which it is impossible to 
foresee in advance. A dollar with half its old gold 
content does not necessarily imply a doubling of the 
general price-level, let alone a doubling of all prices. In 
these matters psychology (i.e., the willingness of the 
public to hold eurrency and bank-balances) is very 
important. But once the external value of the dollar 
(7.e., its gold content) is fixed, one clement of uncertainty 
would be removed. At present we do not know one 


fundamental element, viz: at what internal price-level, 
consistent with a gold content of the dollar not more than 
50 per cent. lower than it used to be, the President and 
his advisors would be prepared to consider calling a halt 
Still, it is legitimate 
to speculate upon the probable course of events. At the 
present time, sterling has lost about one third of its old 
gold value: and the dollar is at a premium of one 
sixteenth of its old sterling value. What is the likelihood 
of the dollar losing more of its old gold value than sterling 
has done? I do not think that the Americans are much 
influenced by the desire to maintain the level of Ameri- 
‘an exports, still less by the desire to restrict competitive 
exports from this or any other country by means of a 
rapid depreciation of the dollar. The considerations which 
have moved them are internal, though it does not follow, 
of course, that what they are doing will not have serious 
repercussions outside the country. In his statement to the 
World Economic Conference, the President speaks of the 
“sound internal economic system of a country”: the 
United States is seeking “ the kind of a dollar which a 
generation hence will have the same purchasing power and 
debt-paying power as the dollar value we hope to attain 
in the near future.”” But what sort of a dollar is this 
going to be ? 

Upon this point, the obviously vital cne, the Presi- 
dential message is unfortunately silent. I take it that 
the President has been converted to the ideas of “ con- 
trolled reflation ’’ which eminent British authorities have 
If this is 
so and President Roosevelt desires to get back to the 1929 
price-level, he has still some distance to go: the Irving 
Fisher index in the fourth week of June was 64.0 (1926—= 
100), whilst the average for 1929 was 96.3. That would 
imply that no attempt will be made to stabilize the dollar 
until prices have risen by 50 per cent. above their level of 
a fortnight ago; and until one knows how British or 
gold prices are going to behave in the near future, the 
attainment of the 1929 price-level in the U.S.A. throws 
no light upon the vital question what external dollar- 
value is consistent with this particular price-level inside 
the United States. Ifa refusal on the part of the U.S.A. 
to consider early stabilization drives the European 
‘ gold-bloc ” off gold, or if it forces us to abandon the 
de facto stabilization of the pound which we have been 
successful in maintaining for some time, the position 
For, paradoxically enough, a 
universal abandonment of gold might through 
intensification of international competition and psycho- 
logical repercussions, to a fall, rather than a rise of prices. 
Moreover, once a currency starts falling, and is expected to 
go on falling, the rapidity of the fall cannot easily be 
controlled. It follows that the external value of the 
dollar which will in the end be found consistent with 
a further rise of say 50 per cent. in the internal price level 
may be considerably less than appears at first sight. 

My own strong feeling is that the U.S.A. has embarked 
upon an adventure the outcome of which is absolutely 
unpredictable. The President has given no indication of 
what he regards as the “ fair” level of internal prices ; 
but will he ever be able to fix such a point ? The inflation- 
ists in the U.S.A. have won two resounding victories : 


to the movement now in progress. 


been so assiduously preaching in recent years. 


becomes highly complex. 
lead, 


they have forced the Government to abandon gold and to 
imperil the future of the Conference in order that prices 
may go on rising. An enormous opposition to any 
immediate stabilization is being created under our eyes ; 
Wall Street is allying itself to the farming interest — 
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for what will happen if the dollar is stabilized? Surely 
a slump in the commodities market and in the “ Street ” 
which no one is willing to face. In these circumstances 
I am inclined to be very “ bearish” on the future of 
the dollar, and not too optimistic about the outcome of the 
American experiment as a whole. I cannot refrain from 
adding that, in my judgement, the American experiment 


Divorce: A Practical Solution 


By Kennetu INGRAM 
[An article on “ The Case for Divorce Law Reform,” by Lord Gorell, appeared in last week’s SPECTATOR.] 


HE difficulties of the divorce problem become 
unnecessarily increased if we have not clarified our 
belief as to the basic principle of marriage. There is a 
sharp division of opinion as to this principle. One school 
of thought regards marriage as a relationship which is 
intended to be permanent in nature: another school 
holds that marriage is simply a contract between two 
persons, which they should be free at any time to dissolve. 

It may be well at once to insist that this problem is 
distinct from the question of sexual relations outside 
marriage. Those who protest the morality of such 
temporary unions usually recognize in addition the need 
for marriage, and Bertrand Russell indeed implies that, 
where there are children, the marriage should be per- 
manent. 

Is permanence an essential or an irrelevant element 
in the conception of marriage ? For myself, I unhesitat- 
ingly believe in the former theory. My belief is not 
predetermined by religious traditions: I accept the 
Christian sanctions, apart from any authoritarian process, 
because they seem to me rational and effectual. We are 
not as yet considering whether, or how far, divorce is 
permissible: we are considering whether marriage is 
a state into which the parties should enter with the 
intention of permanency. And this will obviously 
affect our attitude towards divorce. If we regard 
marriage as merely a contract, divorce becomes one of 
the ordinary methods of terminating it: but, if marriage 
is a relationship, divorce, however inevitable we may 
believe it to be, is an exceptional remedy. 

The basis of our social civilization is the family, and 
the family depends on the continuity of home life and 
therefore on the normally permanent status of the 
marriage union. When aman and woman set up a home 
and beget a family, there is a presumption that, unless 
unusual circumstances arise, they are going to share 
together all the fortunes of life. Moreover, where there 
are children, a natural relationship is formed between 
them : no decree of a court can make them cease to be the 
parents of the same children. Ons of the dangers of 
divorce legislation, in my view, is that it may tend to 
encourage the type of marriage which is almost certain 
to be impermanent. The fullest facilities for divorce are 
given in Russia. In March, 1928, the number of divorces 
equalled the number of marriages. It is obvious that 
under such conditions the family system cannot function, 
and I confess that the alternatives to the home, proposed 
by Russian and some American reformers, seem to me to 
be definitely reactionary in nature. 

I have not the least desire to see the permanence of 
the marriage tie secured merely by legal force: there 
appears to be little value in compelling a husband and 
wife to continue to live together by making separation 
impossible. Here the orthodox insistence on the indis- 
solubility of the vow which the man and woman have 
taken seems to me to be a false emphasis. The fact that 


a clergyman or registrar has Joined two people together 






will verify what I have previously said in opposition to 7 : 
Sir Arthur Salter and others : that “ controlled reflation” 7 tl 
is an impossibility—for either there will be no reflation, 7 ” 
because there is control, or there will be no control, because — I 
there is reflation. At any rate, the American experiment is 4 “a 


affording economists the opportunity of witnessing an 
empirical test of some very popular economic theses, 
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in matrimony does not guarantee that God has joined | 
them together. The real vinculum is the consent which 
arises from love, the type of love which survives mis- 
adventure. This love is, I am convinced, an inherent ~ ] 
human instinct, and, where it exists, divorce will not — 
be sought. Ideally, that should be the only form of al 
marriage which is recognized. Unions where this type) G 
of love is absent should be discouraged as marriages, ~ 
certainly as marriages where there is a reasonable 0 
expectation of children. es ¢ 
But practically, in the sphere of organization, it would 
be impossible for Church or State to be assured absolutely — % 





that persons who presented themselves for the marriage 
ceremony did so from the highest love motive. What 
is to happen where a man and woman fall out of love with |! 
one another, and where one of them falls in love with e 

, « 


someone else? The ordinary proposals for an extension 
of the divorce law seem to be unsatisfactory. They may, ™ 


tend, if adopted, as I have suggested, to encourage the) 
very type of marriage which should be discouraged, and,/) 
in addition, they fail to provide a remedy in cases where |~ pl 
dissolution is just as much desired as where the recognized lo 
causes can be proved. If divorce is allowed for legal 5! 
cruelty, what justification is there for refusing it for) | * 
moral cruelty, even though the cruelty may take a form | |! 
which it is impossible to produce as evidence? Inter- 1 


mittent insanity may involve as much unhappiness as | ¢! 
permanent insanity. 

The conventional programme of the divorce reformer 
suggests a mistaken approach to this problem. I am 
aware that it is a difficult problem, and I do not profess 
to be able to offer suggestions which are immune from 
critical objection. But I am conscious that we shall © 
have to work out a solution on entirely new lines. I 
believe that this development will involve the legal — 
recognition of two types of marriage, although I should | 
prefer to distinguish them by different terms. The first & 
will be a purely civil registration, a union which can be % 
terminated, not for a limited number ot jegally defined — 
causes, but on the application of the parties. It would | 
probably be desirable to discourage parenthood as a 
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feature of such unions. Persons who had contracted 

such unions would be free subsequently to apply to = 
enter into the second type of union, which would be | ° 
permanent in nature, though it would be desirable to 
insist that the authority which performed the ceremony | P 
should take reasonable precaution to ascertain that each | 
of the parties appreciated the character of the relation- - 
ship. It should also be permissible for persons to present “i 
themselves for solemnization of the second type of union ” 
without entering on the first, provided that the authority = 


were similarly satisfied that such persons deliberately 
desired permanent marriage. , 
The State would recognize the legal status of both § fit 
forms of union, while the Church presumably would only | 
recognize the latter. What is to happen where, in the : ke 
second form, circumstances arise which cause the parties © 
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to desire a dissolution? I believe that the creation of 
the dissoluble form of union would considerably decrease 
the number of cases in which release was sought from the 
permanent union. But there will be such cases, and here 
I incline much more to a tribunal which can exercise, 
with an extremely careful discretion, after hearing the 
evidence in camera, dispensing power. I believe that 
both Church and State would be wise to create such 
machinery. In a proportion of such cases it would, I 
believe, be found that release was sought because, in 
spite of the preliminary investigations, the parties had 
never been bound together by genuine love. Where 


Labour Service in Germany 


this was the position, the dispensation would be virtually 
a decree of nullity. 

This suggestion is offered necessarily in the merest 
outline. But it indicates my own conviction that the 
principle of the permanence of marriage must be pre- 
served if the home is to continue to be the basis of our 
social civilization. To ensure this continuance I am 
inclined to regard as inevitable the civil recognition of the 
dissoiuble union, and I should regard such a scheme as 
infinitely preferable to the conception that marriage and 
parenthood may be dissolved, as a normal practice, by 
a legal process. 


By H. Powys GrEENWooD 


N his speech at the great May Day Labour Rally Herr 
Hitler stated that his greatest ambition was to be 
able to say, at the end of his days, that he had won 
German Labour for the German Reich. Mere words, 
perhaps, playing on mass psychology, perhaps ; and yet 
no one studying Germany today can doubt that the 
Chancellor meant what he said. The fight against the 
“ Marxist theory of class warfare ” means something, and 
something more than prohibiting “‘ Marxist’ organizations 
and beating up “ Marxists.” It involves a new attitude 
towards Labour, both on the part of the worker himself 
and on the part of the rest of the community. 

Whatisthis attitude? It is not easy to define. When I 
wasin Russianearly ten years ago, what struck me perhaps 
more than anything else was the way the working classes 
went about looking as though they owned the earth. 
They had nobody to kow-tow to; their inferiority com- 
plex was gone; and even if their standard of living was 
lower than under the Czars, it was obvious that they con- 
sidered the change worth while. This change was 
achieved by destroying the bourgeoisie. The Nazis are 
aiming at producing the same effect by different methods, 
They wish to break down class barriers—indeed, to abolish 
classes in theory altogether. In the Nazi State there are 
to be “ Stande ” (which may roughly be translated as 
“ professional groups ”’), but no classes. Manual labour 
is to be one of the professions, as highly honoured as any 
of them. 

So much for the theory. How can it be put into 
practice ? Hitler regards the new scheme of labour con- 
scription as one of the most important means to the end 
of establishing the dignity of manual labour. Beginning 
on January Ist, 1934, every German attaining the age 
of 19 wil be called up for six months’ labour service. 
There will be no exceptions, and all classes will serve 
together. The scheme will be a development of the 
present system of voluntary labour camps which has 
existed for some years. I have visited a number of these 
camps in which work of various kinds is being done. The 
most important types of work are land reclamation, 
drainage, irrigation, road construction and the like— 
work which would not otherwise be undertaken at all. 
Programmes of work sufficient to last for 20 years 
or more have already been worked out. The men are 
under strict discipline and receive food and clothing and 
a wage of about 4d. a day. The barracks in which they 
are housed have in the main been constructed and fitted 
out by the labour service units themselves. They are 
s‘mple in the extreme. 

What struck me most forcibly during my visits to the 
camps was the cheerfulness, enthusiasm and_ physical 
fitness of the workers. They may not have been as 
efficient and skilled labourers, but they certainly appeared 
keener on their job. They were, I was told, nearly all 


Nazis, and they went about their work with much of the 
eagerness which so impresses all observers of the storm 
troopers. The officers, or “‘ leaders,” as they are called, 
are a fine body of men. They are mostly young Nazis 
who have been all through the camps as ordinary labourers, 
and have then undergone an intensive course of in- 
struction in the new School of Labour Service Leadership. 
The tone in all camps seemed to be much the same as 
that in the storm troops—discipline combined with de- 
mocracy. When a leader appears everybody springs to 
attention, but off duty the relationship is one of easy 
familiarity. An eminent soldier described the storm 
troops as more democratic than the Red Army. The 
same remark would apply, as far as I could see, to the 
Labour Service. 

The economic efficiency of the Service is a minor 
factor, although the ultimate value of the work done is 
likely to be considerable. The effect on unemployment 
will be small—only 300,000 will serve at a time. The 
Nazis look mainly at the psychological effect on the 
youth of the nation. Above all the Service is intended 
to be for the young German a period of discipline, of 
physical training, and of instruction in the duties of 
citizen in the Third Empire. The men only do 6-7 
hours’ work a day (excluding the march to and from 
the camp), the rest of their time being taken up by 
drill, sports and what is known as “ political instruction.” 
Leave is rare. ‘Trained exponents of the political 
principles, ethics and general ideals of the Nazis tour 
the camps and give lectures. Everything is done to 
inculeate the idea of the “dignity of labour.” 
The password for the day is generally something like : 
“work honours the good workman.” It may be 
claptrap, but it certainly seems to have its effect. The 
Nazis are past masters in the art of playing on mass 
psychology. 

Labour Service is an important, but by no means the 
only, method of breaking down vlass barriers and changing 
the general attitude towards manual labour. The 
party organization itself is in effect a gigantic school 
of the new principles. The organization is rigidly 
disciplinarian but democratic. Every member, whether 
he be a workman or a rich industrialist, is expected to 
work in his spare time under the orders of his immediate 
party superior. I know of a case where a great employer 
of labour writes out chits on Sunday mornings under 
the orders of one of his own workmen. Within the 
party there are no class distinctions, only distinctions of 
party rank. Everybody is addressed as “ Party Comrade ” 
—incidentally a form of address borrowed from the 
** Marxists.” Everybody, rich and poor, eminent and 
obscure, is expected to attend the important party 
functions, lectures, parades, processions and so on 
unless they have a valid excuse. I recently took part 
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in a torchlight procession got up by a local Nazi district, 
which involved a march of some four miles. Of the 20,000 
registered members in the district over 15,000 turned up 
and marched. 

There is no doubt that, the genuine democracy in the 
Nazi movement is beginning to win over the working 
classes. The Soeial Democrats, for whom 7,000,000 
votes were cast at the last election, are finished. Most 
of their leaders ran away. Had they stayed to face 
imprisonment, ill-treatment, even death, they might 


— 


have maintained some hold on the people. As it is, the 
rank and file are thoroughly disillusioned and ripe for 
conversion by the Nazis, who are making a tremendous 
bid for their allegiance. The Communists stood their 
ground better, and, if the Nazis fail, still have a chance, 
But if the new Government succeed in reducing unem- 
ployment, in producing the bread as well as the magnifi- 
cent succession of cireuses which they have hitherto 
provided instead, there can be little doubt of their 
success. 


First Impressions of Portugal 


By Ricuarp ALDINGTON 


LT was in December last that I drove across the 
international bridge from Tuy, in Galicia, to the 
Portuguese frontier town of Valenga do Minho, and 
arrived there in the dark to make the unpleasant. dis- 
covery that my three weeks of work at Portuguese 
had resulted in my being unable to utter one compre- 
to understand one word that was 
Portuguese is a difficult language, 
especially in pronunciation, and with most people exactly 
a fortnight of painful trial and error elapses before the 
first veils of deafness and dumbness begin to withdraw. 
Among my carly errors was to answer an official’s 
question : O nome de seu pai ? (“* Your father’s name ? ’’) 
by saying Inglaterra, absurdly thinking of the French 
“pays ’’; and on asking for my baggage (bagaghem) 
at the inn of Amarante I was astounded to find set 
before me a liqueur like the Italian grappa (only much 
better), called bagaco. Such incidents tend to sharpen one’s 
linguistic wits a little. I did a considerable amount of 
pantomime work at Valenga, and am glad to be able to 
report that I was not overcharged in consequence. 

If anybody thinks it is cheek to write even an article 
about a country after only one month, I must point 
out that a month is about the average time given by 
most people who write books about Portugal, that I 
intend to give much more time before writing anything 
but superficial impressions, and that I have already 
seen places and scenery which cannot be scen in 20 
years of travel by train. There have been one or two 
disappointments, among them the unwelcome discovery 
of a huge cement works just on the loveliest curve of 
the loveliest piece of coast I have ever seen, but they 
have been immensely outweighed by beauties and 
human friendliness I-did not expect. The Portuguese 
to whom one has letters of introduction are much more 
than polite; they treat the stranger. with a genuine 
human kindness and friendliness which are rare indeed 
in the world today. And, to jump to the other extreme, 
in a month of travelling I have not met with one instance 
of bad extortion or rudeness from innkeepers. 

My first general impression of Portugal is that it is a 
beautiful unspoiled country, which, so far as I know, 
is only rivalled by south-western France between the 
Loire and the Pyrenees. Indeed it is more beautiful, 
because more mountainous, intersected by _ lovelier 
rivers, enjoying a better climate, and inhabited by. a 
much more original and genuine peasantry. Though 
the pine is the commonest tree, the whole country is 
rich with deciduous trees, while even in November 
there are flowers. Yesterday, driving from Lisbon to 
Settbal in brilliant sunshine, I passed undulating 
meadows of daisies and pale yellow marigolds, looking 
as the June meadows of England. 
and honeysuckle, periwinkle and 
poppies, scabious and alyssum, and other flowers whose 
names I do not know. I speak only of the wild flowers, 
for the sheltered gardens are still full of roses, geraniums, 


hensible word or 
spoken to me. 


very nearly as lovely 
There are still cistus 





anna lilies, -zinnias and even carnations. And _ by 
the middle of January the almond trees will be in full 
blossom in the Algarve; and then the cistus starts in 
Alemtejo; and already in the woods I have found the 
young leaves of bulb plants. coming up. So that in 
Portugal one can always find flowers, which means that 
the year never really dies. 

The names of the towns on my route would mean 
nothing to those who do not know Portugal, as they 
meant nothing to me six weeks ago. But each one 
now means something to me—a memory of sunlight, 
of white and grey Baroque buildings, of miles of pine 
woods, tufted eucalyptus and the most exuberant 
mimosa I have seen (not excepting North Africa), of 
rivers winding through wooded hills, of range after 
range of mountains clear indigo against a cobalt sky, 
of swiftly-passing warm rain filling the air with the 
scent of earth and leaves, of white and brown villages 
clustered round a stone bridge or pouring down a moun- 
tain side. 

It is annoying to find that most of my photographs 
of Portuguese landscape are over-exposed owing to the 
bright sunlight—a result I did not expect in November. 
I cannot overpraise the beauty of the country the whole 
way from Barcelos to Vizeu, which includes crossing the 
edge of the Serra Marao and some ten or fifteen miles 
among the vineyards of the Douro. It happened to be 
just the moment when all the vines were scarlet, with 
brief splashes of gold, so that on the slopes with vine- 
yards above and below and ahead, one seemed to be 
running through some stationary Dionysiac pageant. 
“Fhe Appenines behind the Genoese Riviera are beautiful 
in late autumn, but even their classic quality does not 
delight me so much as this rich exuberance. _When you 
are not among vineyards, you run through woods of 
pine, cork, plane, sycamore, eucalyptus, and-if you stop 
the car and walk a little into the woods you are in the 
most perfect silence and peace. There are flecks of 
white cirrus cloud across the blue sky, a little breeze 
rustles down one or two golden leaves, a jay squawks, 
and then there is silence. If you see a farm, it is a 
cluster of stone walls and brown tiled roofs with the 
mountains beyond. 

While I have most enjoyed the open country and the 
life along the roads (peasant women dressed like mediaeval 
queens riding proudly on their donkeys to the Sunday 
fair at Leiria—one of the innumerable pictures I remem- 
ber), there are certain places I shall not forget. and 
intend to revisit. One of these is Barcelos. The town 
is built on the north bank of the river Cavedo, and is 
made up of a few narrow streets, some very steep, an 
enormous open square which has somehow never got 
finished, a ruined mediaeval castle and several churches, 
including a small elegantly-designed one of the eighteenth 
century. The large old inn (exceedingly primitive, I 
may say) stands high above the river, just by the ugly 
new bridge. In the early morning the river and opposite 
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bank were hidden in thick white mist. From the heavy 
stone terrace I watched the mist gradually thinning, 
until I could see shadowy figures of women washing 
clothes in the water, a faint blur of golden sun, and a 
suspicion of blue beginning to suffuse the white mist. 
Then with surprising rapidity the mist seemed to roll 
down the river like thin water, the sun came out full, 
and all the air looking downstream became an intense, 
almost mystical blue, like a green-blue gem over the 
river changing in tone upwards to the clear azure of the 
cenith. One cannot describe these pure sense impressions, 
but that first dawn made me realize that there is a 
quality in the Portuguese sky and light quite different from 
that of the Mediterranean, and perhaps more beautiful. 


Modern Portuguese architecture, or rather house- 
building, isdulland banal. / :ewish town like Figueira 
da Foz exhales the rectai-zalar depression I have 
experienced in places so far apart as Littlehampton and 
Reggio. (The sand and sea at Figueira are magnificent.) 
But there are small places which have kept an individual 
and distinguished quality. I shall mention only two— 
Amarante and Obidos. Amarante is another river town, 
with a hich eighteenth-century stone bridge over the 
Tamega, and a large convent church beside it, restored 
and endowed by Philip II of Spain—or so I gathered from 
a long inscription. The convent has bequeathed to the 
town some special little cakes of its own, as happens in 
many convent villages of Portugal, and the distriet 
produces a sharp light red wine sold in stone bottles. In 
the church are two polychrome saints, plumed and 
greaved in the fantastic costume of seventeenth century 
opera heroes, posed in a way I can only describe as 
ramping. I admired them for their successful defiance 
of what is called good taste. Pleasant, absurd creatures, 
they were as out of place in the grave Spanish-looking 
church as Amarante itself in its solemn river valley with 
the tremendous mountains behind. 

Obidos is much further south, near the pleasant but 
undistinguished town of Caldas da Rainha, the Queen’s 
hot baths. Obidos was given by King Diniz to his saintly 
wife, and belonged to the queens of Portugal until 1833. 
It stands high, with a tremendous old castle fort and long 
crenellated walls, looking from a distance as grim as 
Radicofani. You expect to find something very martial 
and formidable. But, no, inside those ferocious walls the 
queens have left their influence. It is a gentle little white 
town, making no provision for tourists, except in the way 
of blurred picture postcards and an undiscoverable café. 
This pleased me, because it showed the place has not yet 
become self-conscious. The peasants ride their donkeys 
through huge battlemented gates or narrow sally-ports 
as indifferently as through a gap in the hedge. There is 
a church with blue tiles, a tomb and a local painter, and a 
charming little square shaded by yellow-leafed planes. 
Grass grows among the cobbles, you hear the click-click 
of a donkey’s hoofs, a voice of somebody talking fifty 
yards away, children screaming at their play like caco- 
phonous swallows, and then silence, with the plane-trees 
gently rustling over against the facade of the ruined 
palace of some alcaide-mor. It cccurs to me that Heine 
would have liked Obidos and would have known how to 
describe its quality. Looking back at its towers and walls 
from below, I can scarcely believe that such gentleness 
inside. Portoogaal—after days of practice my 
teacher tells me that my pronunciation is still too sharp, 
not gentle enough. The devilish ferocity of the War and 
post-War world has scarcely yet poisoned these people— 
they seem to me still to possess some of the gentleness of 
an old civilization. 

December 1932. 
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Correspondence 


A Letter from Paris 
[To the Editor of Tue SPecTATOR.| 

Str,—From reading the newspapers one might imagine that 
the capitals of the world were agog with speculation on the 
fate of the World Conference. Of Paris, however, the 
picture would hardly be a true one. We read about it, of 
course, sometimes discuss its vagaries over the café tables. 
But after all it is just a little remote from the man in the 
street. We are inclined to shrug our shoulders and to 
believe, even if we do not say so, that whatever happens 
to the Conference we shall still drink our café on the pleasant 
eafé terrace, still find the taxi-cabs very cheap and useful, 
still behold the cheerful, long, golden loaf propped against 
the post when we open the door to the concierge in the 
morning. We cannot imagine it otherwise; even war 
memories are short. 

What is the first thing we turn to when we open our 
morning papers? Is it the Conference? Not a bit of it. 


We turn to the news of the cycle race round France. We 
want to know who won yesterday's grilling éfape. A whole 


page of news and pictures and sometimes poetry satisfies 
our curiosity. Then are not the holidays beginning? Even 
the most humble of us somehow finds the means to send 
wife and children away for the two hot months to the country 
or the sea. And thither the men will soon follow them. 
Even if we keep a shop, what does it matter? We solve 
the problem by shutting up the shop, and in a week or two, 
so soon as the National Féte is over, the visitor will find 
whole rows of little shuttered shops each bearing the inscrip- 
tion ** Closed until September Ist.” 

This is not to say that we do not discuss politics. Our 
dinner Bordeaux at 4 frs. a bottle, cheaper than it was last 
year, reminds us of the Algerian wine affair. A really im- 
portant question, because it involved the whole principle of 
France’s attitude to the greater France beyond the sea. 
There is a glut of wine in France and the French winegrowers 


wanted to limit the importation of Algerian wines. Pressure 
was brought to bear on Parliament, and a commission 


prepared a scheme of quotas, at which came rumblings 
from Algeria presaging a first-class colonial crisis. There 
were even whispers of secession. So the matter was threshed 
out in the Chamber. French logie settled the question. 
If the Empire were one in heart it must be one in fact. 


Algeria is a part of France; it sends its deputies to the 


Chamber. Therefore Algerian wines must have free entry 
into France. This, however, according to the working of 


the French mind, does not prevent a salutary limitation 
of the acreage of the Algerian vineyards. Ali of which 
presents a singularly interesting study of France’s colonial 
difficulties and _ policy. 

And this, of course, may lead us to an even wider survey 
of economies in general, even perhaps to an examination of 
the French thesis at the Conference. <A lot of fundamental 
thinking is being done in France today. At the back of the 
French mind is the idea that gold and money policies, import- 
ant as they may be, do not really go to the root of the matter. 
You may stabilize your currencies, anchor them to gold, and 
yet in a few years’ time find yourself back where you were. 
Uncontrolled, haphazard production is at the root of the 
matter. Production of the leading commodities must be 
controlled, co-ordinated, according to the ascertained needs 
of the community. There is no mistaking the growth of 
this idea. One picks up a film trade review, and there even one 
finds it. Cut-throat competition must cease, film makers of 
the various countries must get together, estimate the needs 
of the year and share out the films accordingly. One senses 
a growing distrust of the ability of governments and politicians 
to achieve concrete results. It is the leaders of industry 
themselves who by concerted action must achieve their own 
salvation. The prevalence of such a view in a country based, 
perhaps more than any other in Europe, on an individualistic 
conception of things is not a little remarkable. 

So one finds that although the Economic Conference has 
not greatly aroused the interest of France economics are the 
absorbing topic of the hour. One of the most discussed books 
of the season has been M. Jacques Duboin’s La Grande Reléve 
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des Hommes par la Machine. M. Duboin, who is a well-known 
writer on economics and finance, has written the book in the 
form of an imaginary dialogue between a manufacturer, 
a business agent, an architect, a chemist and a philosopher, 
who of course expresses the author’s views. Together they 
thresh out the problem. The gist of the conclusions arrived at 
is that practically the whole of the economic trouble of 
the world today is caused by the amazing increase of technical 
efficiency. Striking figures are quoted ; as, for instance, that 
today, compared with 15 years ago, and with the employment 
of the same number of workers, five times the number of 
motor-cars are manufactured. Men, it is argued, as manual 
workers, are becoming as obsolete as horses in the world of 
traction. Thus the machine piles up production on one 
side and euts off the possibility of consumption on the other. 
M. Duboin’s remedy is a shorter working week and the 
compulsory retirement on pension of workers at a certain 
age according to the economic conditions prevailing. These 
are not new proposals, of course, but M. Duboin is a little 
more original when he envisages a dual system of State and 
private enterprise. The latter he considers is best when it is 
possible. But when the super-abundance of a commodity 
makes its production and distribution unprofitable—for 
goods can only be distributed at a profit when they have 
the quality of rarity—then, says M. Duboin, the State itself 
must become. the’ provider of the necessary commodity. 
The book has made a great impression. 

Of such topics do we talk, then, over our coffee cups, 
finding life, despite all the troubles of the time, very agreeable 
in this sunlit city which seems to become ever more variegated. 
Was the Boulevard Saint-Michel ever so gay as now with its 
big sun umbrellas lining every café terrace like rows of 
gorgeous gargantuan sunflowers ? And what do we really 
think of the new Guignol in the Luxembourg Gardens ? 
Punch and Judy scrapped, and instead a new theatre in 
concrete, all kinds of playlets, acted by puppets mounted on 
human hands in Punch’s manner. A wonderful little stage, 
too, with proper lighting, on which a Guignol version of 
“Don Quixote ” has just been given. Decadence or renais- 
sance ? The discussion will certainly need another coffee.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., Your Paris CoRRESPONDENT. 


Att 


Fashionable Portraits 

ON the jesuitical principle of the end justifying the means, 
the exhibition of Mr. de Lészlé’s portraits on view at Messrs. 
Knocdler’s Galleries in Old Bond Street is a Good Thing. It 
will no doubt succeed in collecting some money for the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, which is a desirable 
end. On all other grounds it is a Very Bad Thing. If The 
Spectator ran to a social gossip column, this exhibition would 
certainly have been reviewed there and not under the heading 
Art, with which it has no connexion. Its appeal is directed 
entirely towards the snobbish instincts of the visitor, not 
towards his aesthetic feelings, as one can judge by the con- 
versations which the portraits inspire. ‘“‘ Ah! The dear 
Duchess! Why, that’s just like the frock she was wearing 
at Ascot!” ‘* How characteristic, that wistful look on 
Princess Elizabeth's face !’’°—the implication being that the 
speaker has so often seen it there in the flesh. The nearest 
approach to artistic criticism is something of this sort : ‘‘ Well, 
that’s a very good likeness of the Archbishop.” 

I suppose that Mr. de LAszlé’s main object has been to 
flatter his sitters, but he must have thought them simple 
characters indeed to hope to take them in by such simple 
tricks. He seems to rely principally on one or two devices 
which give a certain superficial elegance, a certain chic to his 
models. The elongated necks, the tapering fingers, the 
artificially posed hands and a fluttering if insubstantial 
gauze are features which appear in almost all the portraits 
of women, who are thereby reduced to a standard not even of 
womanhood but of Lisz!éhood. The usual method with the 
men is to give them the perfect complexion and lifelessness of 
a wax model; in fact Mr. de Laszlé6 would probably have a 
triumph as an assistant at Madame Tussaud’s. Meanwhile all 
the more serious qualities of painting slip between his fingers, 
The flimsy stuffs flutter about brightly, but they cover no 
solid form, Where, for instance, are the Archbishop’s knees ? 


The smooth complexions allow no character to pierce through, 
no spark of vitality. The likenesses, such «+ there are, ar 
of the physical exterior only. They are like those elaborately 
painted egg shells from which all substance has been carefully ‘ 
blown. Even the swagger of the handling is deceptive, | 
At first it seems amusing, but soon it becomes merely a 
monotonous. Fs 
Mr. de Laszlo’s portraits are examples of the disastrous 
results of serving Mammon. Mr. Peter Scott, who is holding |” 
an exhibition of paintings of Wild Fowl at Messrs. Ackermann’s 


Galleries, proves by example that these results need not be Ee 


disastrous. Aesthetically speaking, he serves Mammon in| 


the sense that his primary object is to produce accurate 


pictures of birds, and that his works are above all “ orni. 7 
thologist’s meat.” But incidentally he produces works of 7 


art and therefore, whatever his conscious aims may be, he is 


absolved aesthetically. His paintings are based on the most 
intimate knowledge of the appearance and habits of birds, 
but he does not simply record this knowledge photographically, 
On the contrary, he uses it as material out of which to create 
fascinating and original designs. Particularly successful ar — 
those in which he shows, say, half a dozen birds from a flock ‘ 
flying diagonally across the canvas, as in the White-fronted — 
Geese in a Snowstorm (19). Mr. Scott has not yet mastered — 
all the subtleties of the medium of oils, but there is enough 
evidence in a painting like Looking West to Criffell (45) to 7 
show that he is not only a bird painter, but has also a strong © 
feeling for landscape. ANTHONY BLUuNtT. 


The Theatre 


“ Vessels Departing.” By Emlyn Williams. At the | 


Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage. : 
TEN characters are mentioned on the programme of this — 


play. There is another, more significant and more formidable 


than them all, Port Said, where its action takes place. Under © 


the shadow of that monstrous presence, the other characters ~ 


are seen as miniatures. Their actions are hardly their own, 


their decisions are made vicariously and in despite of their — 
inclinations, they are tied to a hideous destiny. Hven when — 


minds are charged with hope, there is still lurking somewhere 
the dark image of defeat. Though the vessels, which have 
Ient to Mr. Williams both a text and a title, may depart, 


though their passages may be booked, the members of that — 


hybrid population know that for them the voyage will never 
be made, that they will never quit that arid outpost of | 
Empire. They are natives, not visitors, in Limbo. 


Narouli Karth, the keeper of the café in which the action : 
of the play takes place, comes out of prison to find that the ~ 
Englishman she loved, and for whose benefit she committed 


the theft that earned her sentence, has returned home in the 


interval to spend the fortune which his wife has inherited. ~ 
Mrs. Frankiss, unable to bear children of her own, had — 


adopted, shortly after his birth and with his mother’s 


acquiescence, the child that had been born to her husband — 
He is now 17 years of age, and has | 
grown up without the knowledge that Mrs. Frankiss is not / 


and Narouli Karth. 


his mother. Narouli Karth makes of her desertion by his | 


father a pretext to cry havoc on her former submission. — 


She will invade England and claim her son; she will declare 
war on the world. When Mrs. Frankiss arrives in Port Said 
and appeals to her not to make her claim, she is proof against 
persuasion. Not until she meets her son, who has come to 
Port Said with the woman he imagines to be his mother, 
does she realise how crippled is her revolt, how hopelessly 
loaded the dice are against her. 

Vessels Departing is a sincere, distinguished, and at times 
a moving piece of work, with some moments of excellent 
comedy. There is brilliant acting from Mr. W. Cronin Wilson, | 
as an Anglo-Turkish relict in that eternally devastated 
area, and from Miss May Agate, as the Franco-Armenian shrew 
who presides over that fateful café. Mr. Frank Royde plays a 


half-caste policeman with well-judged gusto, and Miss Dorothy k 


Minto, Miss Edith Sharpe, and Mr. Rodney Millington are 
others whom one would like to praise at length. Miss Flora 


Robson’s performance as Narouli Karth was beyond criticism. 

Mr. John Fernald’s production had moments of clumsiness, 

and lacked the clear statement of Mr. Peache’s scenery. 
Derek VERSCHOYLE, [| 
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The Ballet 


“ Ballets of 1933 ” and “ Ballets Serge Lifar” : at the Savoy 
Theatre. ‘“‘ Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo”: at the 
Alhambra Theatre. 

THERE are many reasons why the Ballet is of enormous 

importance in the modern world, and London should be 

suitably grateful to Mr. Edward James for what he has done 
in producing his Les Ballets 1933, which includes Les Ballets 

Serge Lifar. Curiously enough, however, it should be grateful 

above all for the one item in his list which is really not a 

ballet, this being Anna Anna, or, as it was called in Paris, 

The Seven Capital Sins. In this production, which is an 

operatic mime resembling, to some extent, a morality play, 

Mr. James has introduced a form of entertainment practically 

unknown in this country. | It is not Ballet, because it comes 

far too close to drama, because of the use of singers, and 
because the choreography must. be, as M. Balanchine per- 
ceived, in another tradition. Mr. James does not, frankly, 
seem to have acquired, apart from Toumanova and Jasinsky, 

a corps de ballet of outstanding merit, and I would like to 

suggest that he emphasize, in future programmes, the short, 

mimed play, to which, moreover, the talents of his wife, 

Miss Tilly Losch, are admirably suited. 

Those who saw the film of the Drei Groschen Oper will be 
able to imagine for themselves the quality of Anna Anna, which 
was the opening number last Friday night. The words and 
music are by the same men, Herren Bert Brecht and Kurt 
Weill respectively. The story concerns a “ young girl who 
leaves her family to seek, as a dancer, the fortune that will 
build up their home by the Mississippi.” The heroine’s réle 
is taken by two persons, each representing a side of Anna’s 
character. Miss Tilly Losch dances, as the romantic idealist 
Anna, while Miss Lotte Lenja, as the cynical, practical 
Anna, sings. Miss Tilly Losch, a ‘“ naturalistic ” dancer and 
a dramatic actress of considerable ability, gives an excellent 
performance, and Miss Lenja sings as well as she did in the 
film mentioned above, which is very well indeed. She has 
a small rasp in her voice which is most bewitching. The 
casual scenery is convincingly mysterious, simple, and avoids 
the fraudulently romantic, although Herr Necher’s large, 
pensile cartoons were rather unpleasant. They are bad as 
drawings, too jocular and insistent. The focus point of the 
décor is a row of paper doors, each labelled with one of the 
seven sins, and these were severally burst open, under M. 
Balanchine’s direction, in ways which added much to the 
spectacle. The lighting, too, towards the end, when the 
doors were hanging in strips, played its part in a scene of 
real beauty. Mr. James should see that it is primarily in 
this interesting production that he and his wife have made 
their contribution this season to the English stage. 

The second item, Mozartiana, is not much more than 
agreeable, and it was certainly not enhanced by an audience 
which chattered like a band of apes. I often wonder what 
would happen to the Ballet in England if it wasn’t for the 
pit, the upper circle and the gallery. Every first night I see 
the same astringent smiles in the stalls, occupying, it seems, 
the same seats no matter which theatre they are in: there 
only because the Ballet is fashionable, and only there on 
first nights, squawking in a dreamy, malicious way whenever 
the conductor is brave enough to attempt a quiet passage. 
As for the intervals, one is compelled to overhear more foolish 
speeches than anywhere in the world. Bérard, who is 
responsible for the décor of Mozartiana, has become over- 
simple. The trend of theatrical decoration in Paris was 
leading in this direction, but it is quite clear that economy of 
colour and form has gone too far. The scenery that this 
artist once arranged for a little ballet in one of Mr. Cochran’s 
revues was far’ better. The present work says nothing; it 
is inarticulate, and its virtue is quite negative. I do not 
know, incidentally, whether Bérard influences Tchelitchev, 
or vice versa, but certainly the decoration of the third ballet, 
Errante, by the latter, showed extraordinary sympathy 
with that of the second. The dancing in Errante, although 
too processional, is better than that of Mozartiana, in that 
it is more in the genre of Anna Anna, a style more suited 
to the company. Tchelitchev appears to be infatuated with 
butter-muslin : against a background which consists simply 
of ‘converging, vertical lengths of this material in white, 


pass figures who trail and wave endless scarfs and banners 
of more butter-muslin. The result is almost noble at moments, 
particularly at one point when a crowd hurries across the 
stage carrying immense drooping brick-coloured flags, but, 
considered as a whole, the romance is of an unreal kind. It 
is too reminiscent of Loie Fuller, and there is a very annoying 
use of green light. The end of this ballet is impressive, 
however, with the very intelligently employed shadows of a 
ladder and of Jasinsky, the prémier danseur. Another Fuller 
tradition provided something here, but this time with benefit. 
The curtain falls simultaneously with more miles of butter- 
muslin, which enshroud Miss Tilly Losch. 

The Ballats Serge Lifar are all with his choreography, for 
which he has a touch of genius, as Diaghilev knew. The first 
ballet on Monday was Prométhée, with music adapted from 
Beethoven. It is in this ballet, which M. Lifar has been doing 
for some time in a longer version for the Paris Opera, that he 
gave his best performance of the evening. Iam not sure that 
he has all his old vitality. He seems a trifle emaciated. But 
he still has the most admirable body in the world, and his 
former exquisite precision and invention. His recumbent 
dancing is a triumph of imaginative beauty. It was also a 
pleasure to see Mme. Doubrovska’s spindly grace again, and 
M. Slavinsky. In L’aprés midi, the second ballet, Lifar 
danced alone, which was a mistake. Le Spectre de la Rose, 
the third, was delicately danced by the principal and Nikitina, 
although one was disappointed of the final leap. The pro- 
gramme concluded with Divertissemenis, in which the two 
pleasantest things were, firstly, Nikitina, alone, in Badinerie, 
in which she wore one of the very few good dresses of the 
evening, and, secondly, the famous “ L’oiseau bleu” dances, 
with Mme. Doubrovska and M. Lifar, out of La Belle au Bois 
Dormant. I cannot end without suggesting to M. Lifar that 
he find better—not more expensive—dresses and scenery. 

La Belle au Bois Dormant, that unforgettable production, 
took place years ago, at the Alhambra. On Tuesday night, 
we saw the last production of Ballet that it will ever shelter, 
and this leant a historic note to the evening. The choreo- 
graphy is under the direction of M. Massine, and there were 
three ballets, Les Sylphides, Les Présages, and Le Beau 
Danube. The first ballet was so well done that one might 
almost have believed that Diaghilev had miraculously returned. 
An_ unfamiliar premiére danseuse, Mme. Riabouchinska, 
made a deserved success, and although M. Dolin danced with 
a slight restraint his technical accomplishment was, as usual, 
much to be praised. The decoration, unfortunately, was 

yatery and ladylike. The second bailet, apart from the 
pleasure of welcoming M. Woizikovsky, the best of the older 
dancers still to be seen, was not very impressive. It was 
not integrated. M. Masson’s scenery and dresses were care- 
fully crazy—magic signs only fit for a clairvoyant’s drawing 
room, comets, stars and flames, were dashed about over the 
backeloth in a ‘“ jazzy confusion of childishly careless 
colour. It was certainly not a suitable partner for Beet- 
hoven’s 5th Symphony. On the stage, too, there was, at 
times, what looked very like a Fascist demonstration. 

The final ballet was charming in many ways, although the 
Strauss musie seemed almost too familiar. The most import- 
ant dance, however, devised for the ‘“* Blue Danube ” waltz, 
was curiously flat. Mme. Danilova was at her best in this 
ballet, in a delicious dress of dark red velvet, and her work 
with Massine was as good as any dancing one could have 
wished to see. Lastly, the orchestra under Herr Kurtz was 
magnificent. Brian Howarp, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE Srecrator,” Juty 67TH, 1833. 

We hear endless complaints from the well-behaved and working 
members of the House of Commons, of the annoyance they suffer 
from the frequent interruptions, inhurman noises, and generally 
indecent behaviour, of a tribe of unfledged legislators and dandy 
lordlings, who congregate behind the Speaker’s chair, and in the 
dark corners of the House. We have been told that one of the 
members of a ducal family, famous for adhesion to office under all 
Governments, is most conspicuous among this band of worthies ; 
whe intend, no doubt, to pay their court to the Ministerial leaders 
by endeavouring to put down the Independent members by dint of 
noise. Patriotic, however, as their motives may be, it is high timo 
that a stop should be put to their proceedings. We will suggest one 
mode of effecting this object. Instead of calling out ‘“ Order!” 
and complaining of the interruption: in polite Parliamentary terms, 
let the offender, or offenders, be pointed out by name at once, 
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Country Life 


Rurat LANCASHIRE. 

To-day (Friday) Lord Derby, supported by several Ministers, 
opens a Lancashire County Branch of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. The ceremony at Preston 
is something of an event. It may lead to the completion of the 
ideal, expressed by one Minister in a letter to Lord Derby, 
that each county should have its branch. The First Com- 
missioner of Works expressly states in his very whole-hearted 
letter how much he himself relies on the help of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England. England can only 
be preserved by local vigilance and energy acting through a 
central body where knowledge is pooled. Men and houses are 
thicker upon the ground in and about Lancashire than 
anywhere else ; but, in spite of all, Lancashire remains a great 
rurat county. Its agriculture is in many regards the very best 
im Britain. Woodcock, sandpipers, hosts of duck and gull and 
terns penetrate, as I have seen, even into the northern edges of 
Liverpool itself ; and the woodcock indeed nests near by. 

* * * * 


If this is so of the suburbs, what of the less populous parts 
of the country ? Not the least lovely part of the Lake country, 
especially in the direction of Ulverston and Lonsdale, is 
best approached through Lancashire. If rural beauties have 
been overwhelmed to the south of a line running, say, from 
Liverpool past Burnley almost to the Yorkshire boundary, 
there remain the fringe of the Lakes north of Moreeambe 
Bay, the lovely valleys of the Ribble and the Lune and the 
excellent farming land between them. There is an admir- 
able bird sanctuary about the dunes south of Southport ; 
and that enterprising township, the ‘* metropolis of flowers,” 
has a hinterland of country whose beauty remains and may 
yet be saved. The county branch of the C.P.R.E. will have 
scope enough ; and it is less surprising than it may seem 
that urban Lancashire should form the first northern county 
branch of the C.P.R.E. It is to be hoped—and expected— 
that pride of county will ensure a solid financial backing for 
this important branch, which perhaps will become the northern 
office of the Central Council. 

oe * * * 


A paragraph of the letter of the First Commissioner of Works 
to Lord Derby is worth quoting as a sort of charter to the 
€.P.R.E., whose work has been beyond praise from first to last : 

‘As Minister responsible under the Ancient Monuments Acts for 
the better care, not only of our national monuments and historic 
buildings themselves, but also of their surrounding amenities, I 
sheuld like to say how much I rely upon the help of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England. It is impossible to carry out 
successfully this particular task, and many others, unless local public 
interest is organized and active. In my view the admirable objects 
of the C.P.R.E. can only be secured by the establishment in each 
County throughout the country of a keen local branch.” 


* * * 
MISTAKEN MOTIVES. 


Many of us perhaps nursed the belief that Britain 
gave a good lead to the world (as a French critic kindly 
acknowledged the other day) in at least the making of bird 
protection laws. Yet how easily may the best actions be 
misunderstood! It appears, according to a plaintive wail 
by the R.S.P.B., that a common opinion in Europe is that 
the preservation of our small birds is part of the same scheme 
as the preservation of our game birds: the lark and the 
blackbird are even as the partridge and pheasant ; both are 
saved in their babyhood that they may be shot as adults. 
The shooting of small birds in parts of the Continent (Southern 
Spain and the French Riviera give the worst examples that I 
have seen) makes it difficult to imagine this favourite Sunday 
sport of the young townsman not ‘to be general. On this 
subject I believe the teaching in elementary schools is begin- 
ning to exercise real influence. I noticed a very small 
thrush’s nest on a roadside that came through successfully, 
though it was almost the daily habit of some schoolchildren 
to show it off to their friends. 


* * % * 

The perches and landing-places provided by the R.S.P.B. 
on the lighthouses have not only saved innumerable lives ; they 
also begin to provide a body of invaluable evidence on migra- 
tion, a mystery that grows richer as we learn more of its scope. 


One of the more curious points illustrated in last year’s figures 
is the contrast of the spring and autumn migrations. The 


companies that visit the same lighthouse at the inward and | 


outward journey are astonishingly different. 


Many light. | 


house observers are amazed, as was Giitke in his famous ” 
observations in Heligoland, by the quantity of warblers who | 
rest in the spring. Here and there they are almost absent 7 


in autumn, when the perches swarm with continental 7 


members of our own home species, among which the black. 7 


bird takes a foremost place. It is reported from the Bardsey 
lighthouse: ‘‘ One noticeable feature was a big increase in 
Blackbirds and the Hawks taking toll of them.” It is curious 


that a month or so later we noticed in our gardens (as recorded | 
in The Spectator at the time) a quite inordinate number. of | 


blackbirds who later cleared the bushes of every bright berry, 


* * * * 
British Roses. 


The list of British-grown roses issued by the Empire Market- 
ing Board in co-operation with the Office of Works makes a — 


supreme catalogue which should be of use to every rose-grower 
in the country ; but seeing is better than reading however 


good the descriptions, and if any pilgrimage is worth the while | 


of a gardener it is to the rose garden planted last year in The 
Regent's Park by these official eo-operators, 'The show was 


tolerably good even last year, though the 12,000 trees given by | 
English, Scottish and Irish growers were not planted till the © 
spring and not all the conditions of London are favourable ~ 


to rose growing. Those 12,000 have established themselves 
and new roses will be added yearly. The rose garden is likely 
to be supreme the world over, for the British Isles are in 
certain respects pre-eminently suitable for rose-growing. 


* * * * 


The rose is still developing in many directions, especially, 
I think, in the combination of the climbing habit with full 
and long flowering blossoms. The rose of the future will, 
perhaps, have the lusty habit of moschata floribunda, with a 
flower as sweet as Etoile de Hollande and as constant in its 
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colour and form as Betty Uprichard, which is:still described as / 


the best and most popular rose for general garden and decora- 
tive purposes. Among the new roses given by the producer 
and now flowering in The Regent’s Park is the Golden Rambler, 
which helps to carry this development of the rose a step 
further ; and this year’s additions to the garden are chiefly 
in the clothing of new poles and pergolas. Perhaps one mild 
criticism of the introduction to this pamphlet may be allowed. 
Of the four sorts of roses generally held to be native to Britain 
the Burnet rose is much the sweetest and smallest. Is it not 
apt to mislead to describe Rosa Arvensis (which most nearly 


resembles the common dog-rose) as little and sweet-scented ? | 


On another point, was not the dog-rose so called from the 
resemblance of the thorns to canine teeth ? 


* * + * 


Ow.isn INTELLIGENCE. 

The intelligence of owls has been a world’s wonder since 
the little owl was discovered (and the evidenee is beyond 
question) to lay baits for the beetles on which it chiefly 
feeds. But it seems that strange and somewhat similar 
(though taller) stories of the ingenuity of the owl have been 
current for years. In Denys’ Natural history of Acadia, 
as a Vancouver correspondent informs me, appears the 
following passage : 


““The care which the owls take in preserving animals alive to 
serve them as food during the winter would pass for a fable were it 
not for the thousands of men witnessing to its truth. The Barred. 
Owl feeds upon little field mice which are in the woods. It makes 
provision for them for the winter. It captures some of them which 
it places in hollow trees. With its beak it breaks their forelegs in 
order that they may not escape or crawl out. It collects hay in 
another tree to nourish them, and brings them every day their pro- 
vision whilst it makes its own meals on these little animals in pro- 
portion as they grow fat.” 

a Frenchman who had concessions in 


Denys, Acadia, 


flourished 1598 to 1688. Is it so altogether improbable that an 
owl should do the sort of thing that the ant, and certain wasps, 
habitually do? But then instinct always was more remarkable 
than more conscious intelligence. 


W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed, Tux Srecrator.] 


WHY YOUNG MEN ARE GOING 

[To the Editor of Tur Sercrator.] 
Sir,— Mr. Oliver Baldwin’s article seems to have no particular 
relevance to youth and could most of it have been written at 
any time during the last twenty years. Indeed, its principal 
divergence from a familiar type of polities! propaganda would 
seem to be its appearance in the pages of The Spectator. ‘What 
is much more interesting, however, than Mr. Baldwin’s per- 
sonal estimate of the attractions of Socialism is his statement 
that ‘* for the first time in the history of the Labour Party a 
great increase in membership is being registered among the 
youth of the middle classes.” Manifestly as it stands, this 
statement cannot be true, for there was a great increase in such 
membership immediately after the Labour Party was opened 
to the individual membership of the middle and upper classes 
at the end of the War. And it would be interesting to know 
what is Mr. Baldwin’s authority for his view that a remarkable 
influx of middle-class youth is going on just now. A move- 
ment of this kind is certainly not apparent from such evidence 
as is available to the general public. Obviously, since indi- 
vidual membership of the Labour Party is not registered at 
headquarters but with the individual Branches, no pro- 
nouncement on this subject could have much authority 
without a careful statistical and sociological inquiry into the 
records of some hundreds of local Branches. But perhaps 
Mr. Oliver Baldwin has already undertaken this.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Goprrry Evron. 

Greenways, Old Headington, Oxford. 


LABOUR 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Mr. Oliver Baldwin states in your issue of 
June 30th: “even during the panic of 1931 the total anti- 
Socialist vote . . was only a little over half as big again 
as the Socialist onc.” 


Sir,—I_ see 


The actual figures were : 


Conservative 11,866,851 


Liberal ote 2,321,950 
National Labour 339,721 
Labour 6,638,171 
Others .. ie as oe oes oar 381,697 


i.e., a majority of more than two to one against the Socialist 
Party, and a total of about four million more anti-Socialists 
than Mr. Oliver Baldwin suggests. 

It was largely owing to their casualness in dealing with 
millions that caused the * panic”? in 1931 that Mr. Baldwin 
deplores.—I am, Sir, &c., ASSHETON POWNALL. 

House of Commons, S.W. 1. 


WHY YOUNG WOMEN STAY CONSERVATIVE 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectrator.] 
Sir,—I have read with profound interest and some consterna- 
tion Mr. Oliver Baldwin’s explanation of ** Why Young 
Men Are Going Labour.” Being a woman and logical, I 
am amazed at his confusion of the end with the means. 
The article is devoted to proving that the end is Socialism, 
but it masquerades under a title suggesting that the means 
is Labour. 

The fact is that Mr. Baldwin is infected with the hopelessly 
unpractical idealism common to all young men in a hurry. 
He would have us believe, with the Labour Party, that the 
perfect Socialist State can be established in the twinkling 
of an eye. Man, of course, has always thought that he has 
only to stretch out his hand to grasp his ideals; but every 
woman knows that all progress is gradual—even progress 
towards Socialism. She realizes that the true modern 
Socialist is a Conservative. Like Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
she believes not in an all-owning, all-directing State, such 
us has been realized only in Fascist Italy and Bolshevik 
Russia, but in the method of public corporations, which, 
she would point out, are the logical result, by a gradual 
and conservative development, of Big Business. 

In short, the practicality which has been implanted in 
Woman by centuries of mothering that unpractical idealist, 


Man, leads her to the belief that a truly social State can only 

come through a progressive Conservatism. ‘Youth does see 

Mr. Baldwin’s “ vision of a new Jerusalem,” bui not all 

of us agree, with his young men, that a single jump on a 

Socialist stepping stone is all that is required to reach it. 

am, Sir, &c., AvupDREY MACKENZIE. 
Hatch End. 


DEBTORS IN GAOL 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.] 


Sir,—Shopkeepers who supply working men with food 
and other necessaries used, in what we still call normal times, 
to continue to do so when a man temporarily fell out of 
work and was unable to pay cash. It was well known among 
working men that they were given credit because the shop- 
keeper knew that when they obtained work again and had the 
means to pay he could go to the county court and make them 
pay through the court’s power of committal to prison : 
they knew that if this power were done away with they 
would not be able to obtain food and other necessaries when 
temporarily out of work and unable to pay cash. 

That is why it was the workmen themselves who prevented 
the power of committal being abolished when there was 
talk of doing so some years ago. In at least one mining district 
the miners held a meeting to protest against the abolition. 
It was said that it was the men’s own leaders who stopped 
it going through. 

As a county court official I should like to see committal 
to prison done away with on personal grounds because it is 
not a pleasant thing to have to do with. But when your 
contributor writes of the debts dealt with in county courts 
that * if you do not enforce their payment by imprisonment 
nothing would happen except that . . . the practice of selling 
goods to poor people by weekly instalments would come to 
an end,” he is writing something which is not in accordance 
with the facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A County Courr REGIsTrar. 


THE ENGLISH THEATRE 

[To the Editor of Tux. Specraror.] 
Srr,—As one who believes that the English theatre is not 
dead, but only moribund, may I offer a few considerations 
arising out of Mr. Verschoyle’s interesting article in your issue 
of June 30th ? 

Mr. Verschoyle’s contention that in the theatre, as else- 
where, the appetite grows by what it feeds on is only too true ; 
but there are some managers who try to provide better fare : 
Sir Barry Jackson, for instance; so it is not altogether the 
fault of the managers. But suppose, now, that a really good 
play, judged by high critical standards, is put on. What 
happens? The eager playgoer finds the thing weakened, 
even rendered distasteful, by actors who think plays exist to 
display their talents, or who, with the best intentions, use a 
technique which, once alive, has now become “ stagey.” He 
would rather stay at home and read. 

And again, the only good theatres which can hope to pay are 
small ones ; most people go to plays to escape from thought ; 
the comparatively few who go for more cannot support a 
large theatre. Further, geographical conditions militate 
against the success of a play ; if the theatre was next door we 
should go much more often than now, when it may be several 
miles off. And then the long journey home afterwards, 
without a drink on the way to cheer us up, nowhere to go to 
afterwards, unless we belong to one of those horribly boring 
night clubs! The whole thing is a dreary effort without any 
certainty of satisfaction for our pains. 

But the dramatist, too, is slightly to blame. There is 
hardly a dramatist who does not obviously despise his 
public ; there is hardly one who gives us the sense of being 
within years of the best contemporary thought, or who deals 
with contemporary urgencies. The novelist, on the whole, is 
far closer to realities. 

Of course it may be said that all this search for reasons is 
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hopelessly beside the. point, and that, from -causes inherent 
in any organism, the theatre has been slowly but certainly 
declining ever since 1610, with a rally here and there as in the 
Restoration, and in the first decade of this century. But Iam 
one of those who obstinately hope that this is not true, that 
the theatre may revive. But I feel that it will never revive 
unless it completely changes its whole methods and outlook, 
until, so to speak, it stops building Tudor cottages and takes to 
concrete houses. Mr. Munro is contemporary in thought, 
and he has an evident liking for concrete. Would he not try 
to build entirely in concrete ? I have a sneaking belief that 
the public would like it.—I am, Sir, &e., E 
Bonamy Dosrkr, 
Mendham. 


THE GRYAT ILLUSION 


[fo the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—In Mr. Scott-James’ review of my book, The Great 
Illusion, 1933, he says “his emendations have the effect 
of putting him right where in 1910 he was actually in error,” 
and, after citing two parallel passages, one from, 1910 and 
the other from 1933, adds: ‘The fact ought not to be 
concealed that in the earlier edition Sir Norman went much 
too far, and was in error. There are many over-statements 
of this kind.”’” Mr. Scott-James. is good enough to add that 
they do not affect the validity of the main argument or 
detract to any considerable extent from the prophetic 
character of the book. But some of your readers will regard 
a charge of this kind as very serious indeed (I do not). 

Imagine my surprise, therefore, when on examining the 
passage in the 1933 edition quoted by Mr. Scott-James ¢s 
having been doctored, I find (a) that it is exactly word for 
word, comma for comma, as it appeared in a pre-War edition 
of The Great Illusion (page 27); (b) that a longer statement 
of the same point which appeared in the 1910 edition, from 
which Mr. Scott-James quotes, includes a paragraph making 
it identical with the case as stated in 1933. This passage 
Mr. Scott-James omits. I am quite sure that the omission 
was completely unintentional and inadvertent. But the full 
passage shows the charge of doctoring to be entirely ground- 
a charge which would in any case be disposed of by 
the fact that the 1933 passage occurs word for word in an 
edition of The Great Illusion dated February, 1914, and 
actually prepared for press in 1913. Let the reader judge 
as to the difference between the 1910 and 1913-1933 positions: 


less ; 


1910. 
‘An extent of devastation, 
even approximating to that 


which Mr. Harrison foreshadows 
as the result of the conquest of 
Great Britain by another nation, 
is a physical impossibility. No 
nation can in our day by 
military conquest permanently 
or for any considerable period 
destroy or greathy damage the 
trade of another, since trade 
depends upon the existence of 
natural wealth and a population 
capable of working it. So long 
as the natural wealth of the 
country and the population to 
work ‘it remain, an invader 
cannot ‘utterly destroy it.’ 
He could only destroy the trade 
by destroying the population, 
which is not practicable, and if 
he could destroy the population 
he would destroy his own 
market, actual or potential, 
which would be commercially 
suicidal.” (Page 26.) 

‘“Damage to even an _ in- 
finitely less degree than that 
foreshadowed by Mr. Harrison 
could only be inflicted by an 
invader as a means of punish- 
ment costly to himself, or as tho 
result of an unselfish and ex- 
pensive desire to inflict misery 
for the mere joy of inflicting it. 
In this self-seeking world it is 
not practical to assume the 
existence of an inverted altruism 
of this kind.” (Page 27.) 


1933. 

“An extent of devastation, 
even approximating to that 
which Mr. Harrison foreshadows, 
as the result of conquest of 
Great Britain, could only be 
inflicted by an invader as a 
means of punishment, costly to 
himself, or, as the result of an 
unselfish and expensive desire 
to inflict misery for the mere 
joy of inflicting it. Since trade 
depends upon the existence of 
natural wealth and a population 
capable of working it, an 
invader cannot ‘ utterly destroy 
it,’ except by destroying the 
population, which is not prac- 
ticable. If he could destroy the 
population, he would thereby 
destroy his own market, actual 
or potential, which would be 
commercially suicidal. In this 
self-seeking world it is not 
reasonable to assume the exist- 
ence of an inverted altruism of 
this kind.” 


It is the second paragraph from the 1910 edition which 


Mr. Scott-James has omitted, 


— 


If as between the longer statement of 1910 and the shorter 
one of 1933 (which was also the one of 1913, be it remem- 
bered) the reader can find any real difference of meaning, 
or sufficient to justify the statement that the earlier one 
‘*“ went much too far and was in error,” he has greater ‘per- 
spicacity than I possess. Plainly the object of the 1913-1938 
version was greater brevity and clarity. 

May I add a word as to why I did not simply reproduce 
the pre-War Great Illusion with my own criticism? We 
live in a world which threatens to go to pieces. There is a 
great mountain of contemporary literature dealing with our 
crisis. To have related the old book to present problems by 
reproducing it in toto would have involved a completely 
indigestible production of five or six or seven hundred pages, 
and I should have been told by critics, with a good deal of 
justice, that a world wrestling desperately to save its civiliza- 
tion had really not that amount of attention available for 
what would have been largely personal justification. 

Furthermore, the old book dealt so largely with dead 
aspects of these issues. Mr. Scott-James has himself indicated 
the reasons which prompted me to rearrange and recast 
the book. He says: 

‘“ As we look back over the history of the last fifteen years 
nearly all that he said seems to us to be not paradox, but. truism. 
His main theses—prophecies when first uttered—have beeome so 
palpably true that younger readers may wonder how they wero 
ever questioned,” 

Imagine devoting hundreds of pages to that sort of point ! 
My object was so to restate the same principles as to reveal 
their relevance not to past but to present problems. 

If The Great Illusion had any importance, it was not because 
it revealed to its generation the future, but explained the 
present: showed that conclusions which the world then 
drew from facts beneath its nose were fallacious, evil and 
materially disastrous. Whether the ideas of that book still 
have value depends not upon whether they were prophecies 
for a former gencration, but whether they are useful truths 
for this.—I am, Sir, &e., NorMAN ANGELL, 

4, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4 


[Mr. Scott-James writes: As Sir Norman Angell said in 
his 1983 edition that it was ‘‘ a summarized and rearranged 
version of The Great Illusion, about two thirds of the matter 
being as it originally appeared, the remainder being a sum- 
mary or paraphrase,” it was surely natural to turn to the 
original 1910 edition, from which I quoted. I was not aware 
that he had omitted part of the passage in a later pre-War 
edition, and I admit that makes a difference. The whole 
point lies in the omission of the words: ‘* No nation can in 
our day by military conquest permanently or for any con- 
siderable period destroy or greatly damage the trade of 
another.” The italics are mine. No addition to the quota- 
tion affects the obvious error contained in that passage.] 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 
[To the Editor of Tuk SpecTATor.] 

Sir,—Mr. Philip Jordan’s interesting article deals with a 
subject of great and increasing importance. Some of Mr. 
Jordan’s points require qualification before they can be 
accepted, for example, the assertion that wholesalers ‘are 
being practically eliminated, which is by no means true 
in this country, the United States or Germany. Nevertheless, 
his article, particularly in emphasizing the important and 
urgent need for a census of distribution, is timely and valuable. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that the taking 
of a census of distribution in Great Britain will solve the 
distributive problem, or indeed that such a census should 
necessarily be the next step to be taken by those interested 
in improving our technique of distributing goods and services, 
for despite recent efforts in this field, a good deal of other 
work has still to be done. Subject, however, to this caveat, 


Mr. Jordan has done a useful service in drawing attention to 
the extremely important results yielded by the American 
Census of Distribution, the first of its kind ever to be taken.— 
I am, Sir, &c.,; 
Rapporteur General, International Distribution 
Commission. 
10 Thurlow Read; London, N.W.3; 


JULES MENKEN, 
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AIR BOMBING 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—Major Lefebure, unlike Air-Commodore Chamier, 
considers that a modern city provides the ideal conditions 
fer aero-chemical warfare; and Dr. Woker, in What Would 
be the Character of a New War, states that one part of arsenic 
gas with ten million parts of air puts a man out of action 
within a minute. Even if Lord Halsbury’s 40 tons of gas 
were only 1 per cent. effective, that would kill 80,000 men, 
women and children in London. For facts which must 
appal the most “ stout-hearted citizen,” I will simply refer 
to What Would be the Character of a New War, and to Lefebure’s 
Scientific Disarmament ; it is more important to deal with 
the crucial question raised’ by Air-Commodore Chamier in 
his two letters—the necessity of developing civil aviation 
under international control. ~~ 

1. He says that such control is a ‘‘ more fantastic proposal 
than the international control of all marine commerce. . . .” 
But international control of shipping and supplies was suc- 
cessfully operated during the War, with immense benefits ; 
it should be enough to refer to Sir Arthur Salter’s Allied 
Shipping Control. 

2. The French support internationalization, and, if the 
French think that a given policy really means security, 
there is surely a strong presumption that it would werk. 

3. Mr. Eden, in the House of Commons, pointed out that 
there is the fear that Great Britain might be at a disad- 
vantage, since we might fail to develop civil aviation to the 
same extent as the Continental countries with their through 
traffic. If this contention has weight, it is a strong argument 
for seriously considering out-and-out internationalization. 
(See Hansard, June 13th, column 128.) 

4, Mr. W. Arnold-Forster warns us to “ think what an 
appalling power would lie in the hands of an exclusively 
national organization which could acquire something like a 
monopoly of air transport over a great part of the globe.” 

5. Even now, in 1933, few people realize the economic 
possibilities of internationalized aviation, The range and 
speed of air transport is now so great that, economically, it 
ought to cover larger areas than most of the European States. 
In a report to the International Air Traffic Association, 
M. Carl Florman (of the Air Transport Company of Stockholm) 
showed that all English first-class mail for the European 
Continent could be carried without extra charge at a cost of 
only £166,000 per annum out of the Post Office’s annual 
surplus of £9,000,000. If this is correct, the time saved 
and the benefit to business would obviously be enormous. 
The public has a right to have these possibilities explored ; 
the adjournment of the Disarmament Conference is a good 
opportunity. 

6. Then there are those subsidies. ‘‘ Mr. F. Handley Page 
held that . . . if aviation were subject to fewer regulations 
the question of subsidy could be eliminated and civil aircraft 
could be operated in a way that would have nothing to do 
with military aviation. . . .. European countries were paying 
a subsidy of £16 for every passenger carried by air. The 
only reason for this was that there were certain political and 
military considerations. . . .” (Times Trade and Engineering 
Supplement, January 28th, 1933.) This is borne out by the 
success of unsubsidized air transport in Columbia. 

7. If this great economic development under a world air 
control is realized, it will contribute substantially towards 
solving the serious problem of finding employment for those 
displaced by the disarmament which it will, in the nick of 
lime, make possible.—I am, Sir, &e., JONATHAN GRIFFIN, 

65 Portland Place, W.1. 


DIVORCE LAW REFORM 

[To the Editor of Tur SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—Lord Gorell deserves our thanks for bringing this 
matter so forcibly before our notice once more. No good 
service is done to the cause of Christian morality when 
coercion is substituted for consent. The divorce laws as they 
stand bind together many people who rebel against the 
restraint imposed upon them. And it does Christian morals 
an injustice that by their sanction people should be compelled 
to live under intolerable domestie conditions which only lead 
to greater evils than those which the moralists seek to avoid. 


Divorce should be regarded no longer as a seandal but rather 
as in the nature of a tragedy. To regard divorce as a scandal 
indicates self-righteousness on the part of those that sit in 
judgement. Said Jesus, ‘‘ He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her.” And it may be 
affirmed that there are many worse scandals than divorce 
from which neither the moralists nor the law attempt to 
protect us. 

The toosening of morals today is to a considerable degree due 
to the inevitable reaction against the compulsory nature of the 
moral demands of society and religious institutions. Such 
demands cannot be met adequately without the presence of 
the necessary desire and incentive in the case of the people 
concerned. Many moralists exceed the Creator Himself in 
their zeal for the moral law by basing their attitude on a 
misunderstanding of the New Testament. For the words of 
Jesus on the subject of divorce were addressed to those who 
desired to be His followers. He set forth an ideal which He 
expected them to strive after. But He offered. them His own 
help to make this possible. For Jesus knew that in certain 
cireumstances it would be impossible without spiritual aid. 
And none understood human nature like Him. 

The time has come for the Church to set aside prejudice-and 
to cease to confuse the issue by laying herself open to morbid 
sentiment in considering such matters. If we desire religious 
sanctions then we should seek afresh to know the mind of 
Jesus by bringing to bear enlightened judgement and sym- 
pathetic understanding on the solution of the problems which 
so vitally affect the life and well-being of the people today.— 
I am, Sir, &e. FREE Cuurcu MINISTER. 


OUR TRADE WITH ITALY 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.| 
Sir,—The letter of Mr. Campbell-Johnston, M.P., drawing 
attention to an unusual economic development—namely, the 
conversion of an adverse balance in our trade with Italy into 
a favourable balance, prompts a suggestion. Clearly trade 
must be reciprocal ; and it is in the interests of the people of 
this country, when they are spending their money abroad, to 
give preference to those nations that are our best customers. 
Italy is an outstanding example. There are very few coun- 
tries which resemble her in buying from Great Britain more 
than they sell to her. 

After agriculture, the principle industry of Italy is the tourist 
industry. Traditionally, Italy is a favourite holiday resort 
for Britons, and, indeed, she offers unequalled attractions to 
our tourists and holiday-makers at all seasons. In recognition 
of the fact that Italy is now buying more goods from us than 
she sells to us, should not everything possible be done to 
encourage British people to travel and spend their holidays 
in Italy ? 

There is a mistaken belief that Italy is peculiarly a winter 
resort. In fact, I can say from my own personal experience 
that the greater part of Italy is especially attractive and 
climatically suitable for summer holidays. It is made so by 
its great Alpine chain : the unique Dolomites : the Apennines, 
and the many delightful spas, lake and seaside resorts where 
the summer climate is ideal. If more English people will go 
to Italy in summer, they will enjoy a magnificent holiday, 
have the advantage of really moderate hotel tariffs and 
remarkable railway reductions, and at the same time increase 
the purchasing power of Italy to buy more British goods.-— 
I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES PETRIE. 

14 Tregunter Road, The Boltons, S.W. 10. 


SUMMER TIME 

[To the Editor of Tre SpecTATorR.] 
Str,—‘* Summer-time ” assuredly contributes to the unrest 
and ill-health which is so prevalent at present. <A family 
doctor friend of mine told me that for three or four weeks in 
the spring and autumn, directly after the change of the 
clocks, all his weaker patients, that is, the very old and the 
very young, gave him a good deal of extra work. 

Everyone who knows anything of the physiology of children 
and animals knows that to get good bacon you must feed your 
pig by the clock, and to get healthy young children they must 
perform their physiological functions, feeding, sleeping and 
evacuation, by the clock. A perfectly working rhythm means 
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physiological strength, happiness and efficiency: a jolt of a 
whole hour to this rhythm tends to destroy or injure it. So 
intensely do I feel the criminal injury done by a male vote- 
catching House of Commons (unaware that they were striking 
at the roots of the nation’s health through its children) that I 
have never allowed ‘‘ Summer-time ” in my nursery. Though 
J change the household clocks for the convenience of the ser- 
vants, I also change the times of all our meals by an hour, so 
that the children have exactly the same real time in the sum- 
ner for their meals as they have in the winter. 

The mother of the small home, however, cannot do this as 
she is coerced by a blind and stupid Government into sending 
her children to school at an early age, and would not be per- 
mitted to send them an hour late after the clocks have been 
changed. If I were not engaged in so many fights already on 
behalf of motherhood and childhood, I would take up the 
matter and combat ‘*‘ Summer-time ” on behalf of the children 
of the nation as against the blind stupidity of Parliament. 
This year ought to be the last of this particular piece of male 
folly.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Norbury Park, 

Near Dorking, Surrey. 


Mariz C. Srorrs,. 


INCITEMENTS TO GAMBLING 
| To the Editor of Tuk Srrecraror.]} 

Sir,—The writer of ‘“ A Spectator’s Notebook” put in his 
typewriter last week a stencil very common among those who 
write on betting affairs and assumed that only the “ popular 
Press” give betting tips. Whatever our views about gam- 
bling, it is as well to have the facts, and I enclose cuttings from 
today’s papers which will show him that The Times and the 
Daily Telegraph give great attention to their tips on both 
horse and dog racing, and that the Morning Post, which goes 
to extremes in many things, gives tips on horse racing, though 
it has not yet gone to the dogs. It is strange how it is con- 
stantly assumed by readers of these papers that they do not 
give the abhorred tips.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Beckenham. W. MIDGLEY. 


[Janus writes : There was in my paragraph no assumption 
that what are commonly known as the popular papers were 
the only ones to give racing tips. But that these papers owe a 
considerably larger proportion of their readers than, say, The 
Times or the Morning Post to the attention they give to sport, 
and to their racing tips, will surely not be contested. ] 


BRITISH TRUST FOR ORNITHOLOGY 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In America and other parts of the world anyone 
needing to know about the food, numbers or habits of birds 
has a government department or official centre to which he 
may turn for help. But in the British Isles, where crops, 
forests and fisheries raise at least as many practical problems 
of this sort, there is no particular quarter from which such 
information can readily be obtained. This gap has lately 
become all the more serious because national bird censuses, 
the marking of migrants with numbered rings, and the 
new activity on the land have made the need for a G.H.Q. of 
bird observation and study much more urgent than it was 
before. 

With a view to meeting this need many leading ornithologists 
have come together and worked out a scheme for a British 
Trust for Ornithology, which will attempt to enlist the 
voluntary co-operation of all interested, from whatever angle. 
The permanent centre of research, library and _ clearing- 
house for observations is to be an Institute of Ornithology 
at Oxford, which will be administered by the University, 
but will correspond and work with all observers who are 
willing to take part, all over the British Isles. 

In order to carry on the scheme for five years, pending a 
permanent endowment, we need £8,000, payment of any part 
of which might be spread over the whole period. We cannot 
claim any more of your valuable space, but we would urge any 
of your readers who may be able to help by donations or 
otherwise to get this much-needed centre going to communi- 
cate at once with the acting Hon. Treasurer, B. W. Tucker, 
Esq., M.A., University Museum, Oxford, or with the acting 
Hion. Secretary, E. M. Nicholson, 58 Petty France, London, 
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S.W.1. Either of these will gladly supply further informatig, 
to those interested.—We are, Sir, &c., 
GREY OF FALLODON,  DeEsBorovey, 
Rotuscuup, Scone, M.P., H. Batrour 
Guy CHartTeris, Junian S. Huxiey, P 
CuatmMers Mircnen., W. L. SCLATEa, 
K. L. Turnger, H. F. Wrraersy. 
London, S.W. 1. 


LONDON POOR CLERGY HOLIDAYS 
[To the Editor of Tax Srecrator.] 
Sir,—May we again appeal to your readers on behalf of the? 
London Poor Clergy Holiday Fund ? This fund, which wa! 
started by Archbishop Maclagan, then Vicar of Kensington, 
in 1876, gives grants for holidays to the poorer clergy in the 
Diocese of London, and also makes block grants to South 
London (Diocese of Southwark), and to London-over-the. 
Border (Diocese of Chelmsford). If we ourselves are able, 
even in these difficult days, to get our usual summer holidays, 7 
let us not forget the overworked and tired clergy and their” 
wives who need a short rest in the country, or at the seaside, 
which they would not get in many cases except for the grants 7 
received from this fund. Our income from subscriptions has 7 
fallen off of late, and we depend upon this, our annual appeal, 7 
to make good the losses which we have sustained. Donatio 
may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, the Rev. Prebendary | 
G. H. Vineent, St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate Hill, 14.C.4, or 7 
to the Westminster Bank, 5 St. Paul’s Churchyard, .C.4,— 7% 
We are, Sir, &c., s 
Ernest N. Srarpr (Archdeacon of London). 7 
I’. N. TuicKNessr (Archdeacon of Middlesex), FS 
C. E. Lamerrt (Archdeacon of Hampstead), 7 
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Stallions in the Strand 


Avtuoriry, with white-gloved hand, 
Holds up the traffic in the Strand. 
Obediently each well-trained wheel bist 
Rolls to a standstill. I can feel ‘ 
The bus mark time in every part. 

More slowly throbs that bloodless heart, 
Though still, without delight or zest, 
Those steely entrails must digest = 
The food their lord administers ; a 
And still the passionless cylinders 
Repel, yet never quite escape, 

The pistons’ smooth and sterile rape. 








With craning necks, to know what's here ; 
And see, on huge deliberate feet, 
Two shire-horse stallions cross the street. 
They walk caparisoned in pride ; 

Under that suppleness of hide 

Like tensile ropes the muscles run ; 
Their rounded haunches catch the sun 
Like new-husked chestnuts, and their eyes bj 
Are dark and bright as star-pricked skies. 


Then comes the clump of hoofs. We peer b 
o 


So, at their own unhurried pace, 

With arrogant strength and cumbrous grace 
They swagger by ; and, as they pass 

My man-made steed of steel and glass, 
Each arching crest, each splairging hoof 
Conveys contemptuous reproof :— 


“ Stand back!” they say. ‘ You boast indeed 
A hardier frame, a swifter speed— 

But when has bus been known to breed ? 

Your iron muscles may not tire— ; 
But did those iron loins’ desire i 
In lusty conquest ever yet 

Another motor-bus beget ? 

Stand back, you sterile slave !”’ (they say). 

“We are earth’s great ones. Ho! Make way!” 


ae 


— 


With swinging gait, with tossing mane, 


They breast the slope to Drury Lane : 
Authority’s impartial hand ¢ 
Lets loose the traffic in the Strand. eg 


JAN STRUTHER, 
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A Portrait Gallery of Presidents’ 


By Srr Frederick Wniyre. 


Tur President of the United States is an autocrat in war 
and a prisoner in peace. The American Constitution created 
him as “a reduced and improved copy of the English king,” 
but denied him the elements of power that make the Prime 
Minister so great a figure in English life. The terms of the 
Constitution were dictated by fear of autocracy and its 
authors sought to create in the Presidency an office in which 
soberly chosen Elder Statesmen would guide without ruling, 
as arbiters and not dietators. Time and the waywardness of 
American democracy have strangely transformed this original 
purpose and the manner of the change is illustrated in the 
graphic sketches of Mr. Agar’s book. George Washington 
and his five successors did indeed fulfil the first intention ; 
and, more than that, they gave the office a greater prestige 
than it was originally designed to enjoy. But the nine Presi- 
dents who followed them, from Andrew Jackson to James 
Buchanan, lowered it to meaner levels. After the second 
Adams and until Lincoln came, no Elder Statesman sat in 
the White House ; and it is not among the Presidents, but 
among the Senators of the pre-Civil War era, that we look 
for the great political figures of America. Not Van Buren, 
Harrison Tyler or Polk, but Clay, Calhoun and Webster 
are the great names. And the explanation is not far to seek. 

In the first period (1789-1829) America was still virtually 
an aristocratic republic in which the oligarchies of Virginia and 
New England held the reins of political and economic power. 
The schism between these two which eventually provoked 
the Civil War was only beginning to show itself ; and neither 
the industrializing of the East nor the opening of the West 
had yet disturbed the balance of American life. Virginia 
shared with Massachusetts the control of Federal policy, 
and only the shrewdest minds in North and South were 
aware of the cleavage of interests. which was destined to 
estrange them. But with Andrew Jackson a new element 
emerged. In him the Frontier challenged the dominance of 
the more conservative sea-board States; and, if the first 
evidence of change was to be seen in the “ democratizing ” 
of the White House, greater changes were to follow. For 
the Frontier (i.e., the West) began to claim political import- 
ance, as a new region different in type and in needs from the 
original thirteen States in the East. And thus there came into 
the politics of America the factor of regionalism or sectionalism 
which has dictated the tactics of American parties ever 
since. Each region had its own leaders; but political pro- 
minence in one part was likely to be a ber to popularity in 
another; and the only passport to universal favour was 
military prowess, to which in fact three pre-Civil War 
Presidents owed their election. Where no military candidate 
was available, the tacticians had to search for obscure men 
who had not had time or opportunity to make enemies, 
and when found these men were elected because they were 
‘safe.’ Thus it is that of the 32 Presidents since 1789 at 
:east 20 deserve no other name than nonentity. 

Mr. Agar, in his interesting book, gives us the portraits of 
some of these obscure gentlemen in order to show how the 
character of the individual President declined after the 
arlier and greater oligarchs passed from the scene. His 
account of the development of democracy in America before 
the Civil War and the rise of plutocracy after it is conceived 
mainly as an indictment of the American failure in solving 
the problems of popular government : and as such it cannot 





*The American Presidents. 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 


By Herbert Agar. (Eyre and 


be ignored, for the failure is all too evident. He puts the 
Civil War in its proper perspective and depicts the South 
as an agrarian society, with much to commend it, engaged 
in a hopeless struggle to prevent the industrial North from 
imposing its plutocratic will upon the whole Union. He sees in 
pre-Civil-War America “three separate democracies: a 
thoroughgoing social and political democracy in the new 
Western States, where conditions of life reduced inequality 
to a minimum; a Greek democracy in the South, based on 
slave labour and accepting the leadership of the educated 
class ; and lastly, in the north-east (where the new indus- 
trialism had brought wealth and power), a democracy of city 
mobs bossed by politicians who took their orders from the 
rich.” Here were laid the foundations of American regionalism 
which, eclipsing even the historic importance of the couception 
of “ States Rights,” is (and has been for nearly a century) 
the chief reason why the immense potentialities of America 
have rarely found worthy expression or adequate scope in 
her political life. Hence the mediocrity of her Presidents 
who, as Lord Bryce said, in quiet times exercise no great 
power. 

Now, America has not always enjoyed quiet times; and 
it is not surprising to find that the stormy periods have always 
raised the Presidency in public esteem. Washington and 
Lincoln, who together embody the ideal of the chief magis- 
trate in the American mind, were both War-Presidents : and 
the three Presidents—Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson—who in our own day have been recog- 
nizably greater than most of their contemporaries or prede- 
cessors, were the Presidents of unquiet times. Cleveland 
stands out because he defied his own party and saved the more 
conservative part of America from fear of change: Wilson 
and Roosevelt because they expressed the prevailing desire 
for change: and all three, in different ways, proved that the 
President can do more than the Constitution appears to permit. 
Roosevelt and Wilson showed that a President who had the 
ear of the nation could rule as well as reign: but their careers 
also prove that their enlarged authority was precarious and 
temporary. In the normal times that followed the progressive 
era, the experience of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover seemed 
to demonstrate anew the limitations rather than the oppor- 
tunities of the Presidency. The English reader will find in 
Mr. Agar’s chapters on this period a well-told story which 
brings American history to the threshold of today’s crisis. Mr. 
Agar is critical and pessimistic, ignoring too often the wise 
advice recently given by Dr. L. P. Jacks: but his attitude 
faithfully reflects the disillusionment of the American public 
regarding their own institutions, and his account of the Harding 
régime shows how America was being prepared for the new 
departure of Roosevelt the Second. 

But is Mr. Franklin Roosevelt really the prophet of a new 
order? In appearance and in the actual terms of the laws 
passed by Congress since March 4th, America has embarked 
on her Second Revolution. The character of her economic 
policy and the balance of constitutional power are changing : 
the first, towards socialism or socialised control ; the second, 
towards an almost autocratic executive. This process of 
change was set in motion by the shock of depression in which 
scepticism about the efficiency of political institutions was 
deepened and the inadequacy of the existing economic order 
was revealed. Thus unquiet times once more exalt the 
President above all other authorities: but who shall say 
that when quiet times return, America will not also return to 
her familiar ways ? 
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Sir Arthur Salter’s Notes 


The United States of Europe and Other Papers. 
- Arthur Salter. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

For many years it was Sir Arthur Salter’s habit, as he 
explains in his preface to these papers, to commit to writing 
reflections on the wider aspect of the questions presenting 
themse:ves for current decision and action. Friends and 
colleagues whose views were likely to determine policy had 
the benefit of these reflections at the time that they were 
made. They are not, of course, official documents ; they 
are the reflections of a great international Civil Servant, 
some of which played a considerable part in determining 
official policy. These reflections, recorded at the time and 
not in retrospect, have now the great advantage of revealing 
the trend of opinion on the part of a great authority on such 
matters as the organization of the League of Nations, the 
difficulties in the constitution of its personnel, the first 
proposal for a World Economie Conference, the relation of 
America to the League, the ‘“ United States of Europe ” 
idea, the weapons of the League, the Kellogg Pact. Editing 
and annotation by Mr. W. Arnold-Forster is guarantee of the 
wisest selection from the material available. 


By Sir 


It is very much more difficult, of course, in a book of 
this character to indicate a ‘“ general message ”’ than it is in 
the case of such a work as the author’s Recovery. Yet 
certain predominant considerations do emerge. The factor 
of public opinion is shown to be the determining factor in 
all our efforts to save civilization. It bears decisively upon 
two points: the future policy of America in its relationship 
to the League, and the future of the “ collective ” as opposed 
to the nationalist system of defence. The pages reveal by 
implication, also, the “ vicious circle” nature of the pro- 
cesses of opinion: economic recovery is held back by lack 
of confidence in the future; there is justification for that 
feeling because public opinion is averse from the steps which 
would make the future more secure. In the very first of 
the papers, that on the ‘ Organization of the League ”’ 
(written in May, 1919), Sir Arthur says: ‘* Whether the 
League fails or succeeds, however, really depends on the 
movement of public opinion.” And adds : 

“Tf the real and final opinion of the public is adequately 
expressed in the present Parliaments, Governments and Press of 
the world, the League is hopeless. Nothing can secure it except 
a strong and new impulse from public opinion outside.” 
Fortunately there is no such thing as a “ final” opinion of 
the public (one sometimes feels it is far too little ‘* final ”’), 
We know that a nation of over a hundred million, passionately 
favourable (if public men and Press are any indication of its 
feeling) to ‘“‘ A League to Enforce Peace” in June, may be 
as passionately opposed in January. 

Sir Arthur’s notes of 1925 on the proposal for an economic 
conference constitute in this connexion a faint consolation 
for the present spectacle in the Geological Museum. He 
wrote eight years ago: 

“ Such a conference will be adversely criticized as a mere talking- 
shop. It will be declared a failure, either because it will not 
reach conclusions, or because its conclusions are restricted and 
disappointing. These criticisms were made both before and after 
the Brussels Conference. But looking back after five years, no 
responsible and intelligent person would deny the importance of 
its influence. . . . At the same time, if it is non-governmental 
in the character of the mandates given to the delegates, it offers 
(as Brussels has shown) a most effective method of encouraging 
a world opinion which will influence and assist Governments in 
developing their policy—and which at a later stage will assist 
the League itself in consolidating the advance made in inter- 
national conventions.” 

Let us hope so. 

A critic of the Conference said the other day that its 
influence was merely that of ** propaganda for international- 
ism.’ But it is precisely effective ‘* propaganda for inter- 
nationalism ’’ which may save us. One hopes that the net 
effect of these Conferences, even though they fail of material 
result, will be to bring home at long last to our nationalist 
publics that co-operation is indispensable. Sir Arthur does 
not expect, no informed man would expect, that a single 
effort can cure the chaos of our time. Does the world move, 
on the whole, in the right direction or the wrong? Justifica- 
tion for lack of confidence is not any misgiving which may 
arise concerning this or that specific dispute. It is, Sir 
Arthur explained, the doubt as to whether ‘ the collective 
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principle,” which is embodied alike in the Covenant of the 


League, the Kellogg Pact and the Locarno Treaty, will 
prevail over the alternative policy of each country relying 
on its own military strength or its own strength fortified by 
military alliances : 

“ These two principles are now visibly competing for the mastery 
of the world’s fate. Neither will in any near future completely 
oust the other. Covenant and Kellogg Pact, on the one hand, 
and national armaments on the other, will both continue as factors 
in the world’s policy. But if year by year the first become more 
and more the real and recognized basis of each nation’s security, 
and the effective basis of its policy, peace will be assured. If 
year by year the movement is in the other direction; if arma. 
ments grow; if alliances harden and strengthen; if the actual 
power of Covenant and Kellogg Pact seem more shadowy and 
speculative, war will ultimately be inevitable, whatever tho 
moment and occasion.” 

The immediate danger is not the danger of war, but a 
danger that countries will now and increasingly through lack [ 
of confidence in the efficacy of the collective system base 
their current policy on national armaments and military 
alliances; ‘‘in that case a restoration of confidence i; 7 
impossible, and in that event inter alia the financial crisis 7 
cannot be solved, and the Disarmament Conference is doomed | 
to failure.” ; 

It is significant that the very last paper of the book should © 
end on that note of warning. The material in these papers 
will prove as valuable to the layman as to the specialist, 
The work of a specialist, dealing daily as a great inter- 
national civil servant with specific problems as they arise, they 
are not the mere statement of abstract principles, but discuss 
the way in which principles can be translated into actual policy, 

NorMAN ANGELL, 


Pilgrim’s Protest 


Beside Galilee, a Diary in Palestine with Illustrations. By 
Hector Bolitho. (Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 


In this book Mr. Bolitho records his personal reactions to the 

problems, peoples and places of Palestine and Transjordan. 
Ne . . . & 

First impressions of Palestine are apt to crowd upon the new 


arrival in overwhelming force, and the prudent traveller sees 
to it that he is fresh and fit in mind and body before confront- 
ing the experience. Mr. Bolitho seems to have somewhat 
neglected this precaution. His limbs and his brain only 
wanted to rest beside the Sea of Galilee, but his unsleeping 
conscience buffeted him, without pause for recuperation, into 
an effort to ‘“ understand ” forthwith the complex country 
and its diverse inhabitants. No wonder that he preferred 
Transjordan, which possesses neither Holy Places nor Jews, 
but only Arabs and sand. The Holy Places of Palestine re- 
duced him to spiritual chaos and the Zionists to dizzy exhaus- 
tion. 

in such a mood he is naturally charmed by the static and 
ruminant and shocked by the dynamic and vibrant. The 
Arab, ‘* whose luxuries are sleep and stillness,” is a man after 
his own heart. The Jew, who buzzes about him ‘“ like a 
fabulous wasp,” afflicts him with an almost hysterical fatigue. 
He is grateful to the Arab, withdrawn, brooding, unexacting, 
for his timeless silences, and resentful against the Jew, eager, 
passionate, exigent, for his remorseless speech. The Arab 
rarely talked to him; the Jew constantly talked at him. He 
was soothed by the one and submerged by the other. Thus 
he sees the coming of the European Jews only as a violation 
of the rights and a disturbance of the peace of the native in- 
habitants. (Yet his own country of New Zealand once ke- 
longed to the Maoris.) 

He points to the successive waves of conquest, Roman, 
Greek, Ottoman, that have broken over the soil of Palestine, 
only to recede again, but he ignores the essential fact that, to 
the Zionists, arrival in that country is not an invasion, but a 
home-coming. The Jews are to him pinchbeck pionecrs, 
whose crime is that they have bought, and not fought for, the 
land ; who are at once too materialistic to be inspired and — 
somewhat inconsistently—too much scholars and _ intel- 
lectuals to be farmers and soldiers. (Does he perhaps forget 
that the ghettoes of Eastern Europe offered inadequate facili- 
ties for farming, and that the pogrom was scarcely calculated 
to tempt the survivors to a military career, even if it had been 
open to them ?) 

Whatever may be the criticisms of outside observers, Jew 
or Gentile, the Zionists are lit by an inner flame, and to them 
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their work in Palestiné is a novel and marvellous thing ; they 
are struck with amazement at what they have achieved, and 
still more at their freedom to achieve it. And if they are often 
tactlessly enthusiastic in praise of their cause and wearisomely 
fault-finding in their complaints against authority, these are 
largely faults of youth and ardour, just as the faults of the 
Arab are mainly those of age and apathy. But, mercifully, 
both races have their compensating, and perhaps complemen- 
tary, virtues as well, 

Mr. Bolitho to some extent disarms criticism by admitting 
at the outset that all his life he has heartily disliked Jews, and 
that only by a strenuous intellectual effort on his arrival in 
Palestine did he succeed in mastering that aversion. But it is 
permissible to doubt the completeness of his victory when he 
repeats, without a shadow of evidence, certain familiar fabri- 
eations which one thought had been long since worked to death 
by those who share his antipathies. 

For the rest, he writes with loving sensibility of the Galilean 
scene, and in particular of one lake-side garden. He describes 
with vigour and colour the ceremony of the Coming of the Fire 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and he depicts with joy 
and relief the journey to Petra, and the Bedouin, Royal Air 
Force men and sunrises encountered on the way. In short, 
if he had accepted the sage advice of an old priest near Caper- 
naum not to try to understand, he would have written a 
wholly delightful book. As it is, he has written a combative 
and controversial, but never a dull, one, filled with much vivid 
writing and challenging reflection, and with a sincere desire 
to convey the atmosphere of a country that has at once repelled 
and enthralled him, ERLEIGH., 


The Growth of Atheism 


Atheism in the English Renaissance. 
(University of Chicago Press. 
14s.) 

Ir has been, for many generations now, the habit of moralists 
and divines to deplore the unparalleled atheism of their age, 
but the cry was first heard in England, apparently, in the 
sixteenth century, evidence of the fact accumulating till it 
reached its height in the numerous accusations against 
Marlowe. But atheism did not necessarily mean denial of 
God ; it meant any doubt cast upon Catholic theology, and 
later that part of it adopted by the Church as by law estab- 
lished. Anabaptists and others, Unitarians, mystics such as 
the Family of Love, all fantastic sects, were regarded as 
atheists, as also were communists (this was the real gravamen 
of the charge against the Family of Love), for in days when 
religion was so bound up with nationalism, when the head 
of the State for the first time declared himself to be head 
of the Church also, sedition and atheism were hardly to be 
distinguished. 


By George T. Buckley. 
Cambridge University Press. 


But Mr. Buckley, in his detailed tracing of the causes of 
atheism in this country, is careful not to attribute one root 
alone to the growth which was to deny the Church, and 
places the classical sources of scepticism in the forefront. 
Cicero, Plutarch, Lucian, once they became known, began 
to provide a corrosive chemical ; for when it was discovered 
that men had been good without Christianity, that the 
Stoics had a morality not far removed from the Christian, 
the authority of the priests began to lose its force. The 
“discovery” of Aristotle by Averroes, which spread to 
England through the Paduan school, the interminable argu- 
ments on the immortality of the soul, which drifted back to 
Plato, the whole revival of learning, in fact, tended to 
secularize thought ; and ‘“ Christianity supported by pagan 
thought developed a disconcerting tendency to be neither 
paganism nor Christianity, but a new thing that was known 
in the course of time as natural religion or ‘ deism.’?””? Then 
there was Machiavellianism, given a fillip by the Anti- 
Machiavel and similar attacks, which did much more to 
popularize the teachings of the Florentine than Jl Principe 
itself, and by distorting the principles of that book made 
them seem far worse, and more exciting, than they actually 
were. Mr. Buckley thinks it necessary to refute Meyer's 
statement that ‘* Machiavelli was utterly unknown in England 
up to about 1560,” an error which might have been left alone, 
since it is notorious that Thomas Cromwell was his disciple, 
and may have known him in Italy in about 1510; and it 


is a pity that the refutation should have led Mr. Buckley 
to ascribe the well-known Cromwell-Pole conversation to 
1528 (the date occurs twice, so cannot be a misprint), whereas 
it is more usually assigned to 1538 or 9, as appears more 
reasonable, since Il Principe was not printed until 15382, 
after Machiavelli's death. 

A further cause of “atheism” was, naturally, the growth 
of the sects, each claiming to be the only one to have the 
true knowledge of God, the Unitarians especially favouring 
the growth of anti-Christian thought, and providing fuel 
for many fires at Norwich. The evidence for the spread of 
atheism is necessarily, as Mr. Buckley points out, provided 
by the writings against it rather than by documents arguing 
for it, since the latter would lead to the stake; and it is 
the reaction against it which gives the clue to its persistence 
and growth. Mr. Buckley gives two extremely interesting 
chapters to this subject ; the reaction against atheism from 
1530 to 1560, bringing in such names as Rastell, Cheke and 
Latimer ; and that from 1560 to 1590, illustrated by Ascham, 
Lyly, Sidney and Gabriel Harvey. The University Wits, 
with their classical learning, and their familiarity with 
Machiavelli (as interpreted here), and their appeal to the 
public from the mouths of their stage characters, do, however, 
exhibit the degree to which atheism had become widespread, 
though none was so bold as Marlowe, to whom Mr. Buckley 
devotes a chapter. 

He also gives a chapter to the charge of atheism against 
Sir Walter Raleigh, but this apparently falls to the ground. 
Raleigh did go so far as to say that nobody knew what the 
soul was composed of, but as he based his remarks on 
Athanasius and Lactantius, it was difficult to get hold of 
him. It is noteworthy, however, that in all the passages 
Mr. Buckley quotes from Raleigh to exonerate him from the 
charge, though there are fervent appeals to God, there is 
no mention of Christ. 

Mr. Buckley writes extremely pleasantly and easily, 
and never allows his very considerable learning, supported 
by references, either to cloud his language or to oppress the 
reader. Nor is it possible to accuse him of any bias; he 
neither wants to find atheism nor is horrified at discovering 
it. In every sense of the word a scholarly piece of work, 
illuminating an aspect of a period, an aspect which so far 
has been largely ignored. Bonamy Doprke. 


News from Olympus 


The Poems of T. Sturge Moore. Collected Edition, Volume IIT, 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


“ Put out to sea, if wine thou wouldest make 
Such as is made in Cos... .” 
So begins ore of Mr. Sturge Moore’s loveliest poems. That 
opening sentence of command, and the title of the Epistle 
to which it is t: e prelude, might well be taken as an epitome 
of what is best in this carefully proportioned volume, might 
also suggest the defects that are inherent in an art so de- 
liberately self-conscious, so preoccupied with a “ period,” 
and with style. The title runs: ‘* Sent from Egypt with a 
Fair Robe of Tissue, to a Sicilian Vine-dresser, 276 B.c.” 
Paraphrasing one might say—‘‘ Return to Greece, if poems 
thou wouldest make, such as are found herein.” Advice 
little likely to be taken by the younger generation who have 
(not indeed without reason) consigned “ the fair robe of tissue” 
to the dust-bin, but whose drill overalls have not as yet proved 
an entirely satisfactory substitute : 


“* Dead is Pythagoras, and I 
Ebb by inches, rust with age. 
If now no voices haunt the sky 
Deafness has been folly’s wage. .. . 


9 


It is at once a challenge, and a retreat. What has delighted 
should delight again, and for that reason we may always 
expect to find poets who will not forswear their Olympian 
heritage. Once this attitude of mind is accepted, once 
you have booked your return to Hellas, declared your pre- 
ference for marble as opposed to steel, the result is obvious, 
You are free to create symmetry and loveliness in a world 
untroubled by modern questionings. No one can doubt 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s sincerity in doing so, or fail to see the 
beauty he has achieved within the strictly defined orbit 


of his imagination. To dismiss his poetry as a matter of 
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merely archaeological experiment would be to fall into the 
opposite extreme of pedantry. So I prefer to take him as I 
find him, and to be grateful that we have still a rhapsodist 
among. us. 

This is not the occasion to debate how much of contemporary 
idiom in poetry will survive, and. at any rate I would be 
doing an injustice to Mr. Moore to imply that he had suc- 
cumbed to the archaic. The intricate and highly nervous 
texture of these lines should refute any such suggestion : 

** In gods joy dreads not but greets danger, is 

Intensified by solitude . 

Delicate as gorgeous mealy wings are, 

Brave as hymns that lark up-towered sings are. 

Self-desertion, 

Impossible to joy 

Never tempted god alloy 

Fidelity to good, because 

He or she deserted was.” 
There is metrical meat for any undergraduate. All through, 
these poems are quickened to life by such a snapping of the 
strings. Just when one’s safest, most complacent, the surprise 
breaks from its ambush. As when the centaur who has 
snatched a boy from his human mother to solace his solitude 
of age, declares : 

** He shall milk the wild goats on the mountains ; 

His feet shall grow sure as their feet ; 

He shall bathe in the clear rock fountains, 

Till so clear is his mind and so deep... 

But first in high valleys, 

When June is in blow, 

He shail sleep and run naked 

Till hairs on him grow ! 

Or in the hale winter 

Shall powder their snow 

Till hooves on him grow ! 

Till hooves on him grow !”’ 
It is impossible, however, to illustrate these poems by 
quotation. They have been conceived as deliberate whole: , 
just as this volume has been selected in Mr. Moore’s own wora:, 
‘“‘as a focus in relation to which the others should appear 
subordinate when the series is complete.” 

We are to have more then, and I venture to predict that when 
the suin total of his work is accessible we shall be surprised 
at. the wealth cf sweetness combined with strength which 
he has left us. It will be the public’s fault should Mr. Moore 
ever meet with the fate he has envisaged for his blind 
eyes : 

‘ Alas, though he has often brought back with him the rarest 
strophes and melodies, men have refused to listen to them. They 
prefer a music that be ‘tter harmonizes with their garish sea- board 
towns, and he wanders shrouded in an ever deeper gloom.” 

Deafness to such would indeed be folly’s wage. 

R. N. D. WILson, 


A General on Generals 

Grant and Lee. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 
Spottiswoode. 103. 6d.) 

Tue history of civil wars must always retain a special interest 
and importance, for in each of the great civil wars which the 
world has seen men have had to choose their side for them- 
selves. They have not been pressed into the conflict almost 
automatically, as so frequently happens in the case of great 
international wars. And of the civil wars of modern times, 
the war of the North and South is perhaps the greatest. 
General Fuller has not sought to write the history of it ; 
but his study of Grant and Lee should not be missed by any- 
one who is interested in what the author rightly calls the first 
modera war. 

General Fuller’s book is full of faults ; it is not well planned 
or well written. Its author’s political and social philosophy 
is not self-consistent and would stand very little critical 
examination. All the same, General Fuller has a certain 
vitality of approach and independence of judgement, a 
genuine striving to discover what really happened and why it 
happened, which make his book at once more valuable and 
more readable than the books of most professional historians. 
On his own field, of strictly military history, General Fuller 
is, of course, well equipped and many of his judgements are 
authoritative. But—and this is one of his merits—he is 
always acutely conscious that both in -war and in peace the 
frontier between purely military considerations and_state- 
craft is a shifting one. He is aware of the impossibility of 
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writing a comprehensible military history without grappling 
with the basic political and economic causes and objects of 
the war which is being described. 
We find General Fuller at his worst and at his best in hj 
first chapter on ‘“‘ The Two Causes.”” His opening comparison 
is genuinely suggestive :— 4 
“ The Wars of the Roses in England and the Civil War in Americ | 
were both intestinal (sic) conflicts arising out of similar idea. [)/ 
the first the clash was between feudalism and the new economic | 
order; in the second, between an agricultural society and a nev | 
industrial one. Both led to similar ends ; ; the first to the foundi 
of the English nation, and the second to the founding of we e 
American. % 
And he goes on to state the profound truth that it was th 7 
unconsciousness of both the men of the North and the men of 7 
the South that their whole economic and political environ. 7 
ment had changed between 1789 and 1861 which made the 7 
outbreak of violence inevitable. On the other hand, General 
Fuller can write sentences which display a fascinating naivety, ~ 
** In 1829,” he writes, “* slavery was abolished in Mexico and © 
five years later in the British West Indies. In fact, the 7 
morality of the day was against its continuance ; for, on ~ 
account of the increasing power of machinery, it was found | 
not to pay.” 2 
The bulk of General Fuller's book consists, however, of a 
detailed comparison of the personalities of the two great|~ 
opposing Generals of the war, Grant and Lee. General 
Fuller’s thesis is ‘that Lee’s reputation has been greatly 
exaggerated, while Grant has been greatly under-estimated. 
He sustains this view both with detailed character studies of 
the two men and with a full account of all their campaigns, 
This last part of the book amounts to a military history of the 5 
Civil War. It is enriched with no less than eleven well-chosen 
maps and a large number of illustrative figures in the text, 
and enables the student to get a better grasp of the real nature 
of the military problems which faced both the Federal and the 7 
Confederate Commanders than any other work we know. [ 
The main military lesson which General Fuller draws from 
the war is that neither Grant nor Lee nor anyone else had 7 
e 
grasped that the modern rifle had revolutionized warfare by > 
immensely strengthening the tactical defence at the expense e 
of the tactical attack. General Fuller considers that this 7 
lesson has not been learnt by most professional soldiers even | 
now, although the machine gun and the automatic rifle have 
still further tipped the balance in favour of the entrenched q 
man. The holocausts of the Somme, of Verdun and of a e 
hundred other massacres in the Great War have not, General 7 
Fuller believes, cured the Generals of the world from their? 
belief in frontal attacks. In a bitter footnote, General Fuller 
writes that his failure to get a hearing ‘‘ has been complete 4 
but not altogether wasted ; for my efforts have led me to 
appreciate why for a hundred years the chivalry of France in § 
spite of dreadful losses continued to charge the E nglish a4 
archers.” Weapons, General Fuller evidently believes, may 7 
change, but Generals remain the same. 


Sit Edward Elgar 


Elgar: His Life and Works. 
(Bell. 14s. each.) fa 
Wirin recent years the demand for definitive treatment of 7 
Sir Edward Elgar's life and works has swollen into a rising 7 
tide quite insulliciently stemmed by random essays chiefly 7 
attempting, -with variable success, to determine the com- e 
poser’s status through the uninspiring medium of pedestrian 
analysis. These prosaic estimates have served keenly to 
illustrate the urgent need for some appraisement of Elgar 
without undue reliance upon technical formulae or misty 
discursions about aesthetic values. Mr. Maine’s volumes 7 
have been awaited, therefore, with the eagerness naturally 7 
felt towards an undertaking likely to supersede all previous 
authorities. Such expectation finds a rich reward in the 
success with which Mr. Maine has discharged his task. 

Mr. Maine presents the narrative of Sir Edward’s life with 
an understanding and natural dignity possible only through 
sympathy and specialized acquaintance with the psychological 
exigencies of his theme. His exhaustive discussion of Elgar's 
music reveals sensitive insight and excellent judgement. Of the 
two volumes the first is devoted to Elgar’s life, the second to 
his works ; 
their brief examination in closer particular, 





By Basil Maine. Two Volumes, é. 
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It is illustrative of the author’s talents. that. his biographical 
volume should abound so happily in personal detail without 
the slightest recourse to sensational or intrusive methods. 
This attitude may also be discerned in Mr. Maine’s alertness 
to the privilege of Elgar’s friendship while reserving to 
himself, very rightly, an absolute clearness of vision in all 
matters legitimately calling for the exercise of independent 
opinion. The story of Elgar’s upbringing is presented with 
clarity. His father, a capable violinist who sold sheet-music 
in Worcester and played the organ at St. George’s Roman 
Catholic Church, provided young Edward with a decent 
education at local schools. The boy’s carly proficiency 
as organist and violinist later extended to the bassoon, 
regular duties as pianoforte accompanist, and widely varied 
experiments in composition. 

Within a year of completing his schooldays at Littleton 
House, Elgar had turned his back on the solicitor’s office 
where he had served a floor-washing apprenticeship: His 
appointment as bandmaster to the County Lunatic Asylum 
(1879-1884), and as organist in succession to his father at 
St. George’s Church (1885-1889) marked, too, the surrender 
of ambition, fostered by Pollitzer, for the career of solo 
violinist. Thereafter followed his marriage (1889), two years 
of barren attempt to earn a livelihood in London, and his 
retirement to Malvern (1891-1904) where the writing of 
warmly individual musie blended serenely with the formation 
of lasting friendships. Step by step Mr. Maine traces Elgar’s 
ascent to fame despite the hostility of institutional musicians, 
his long and intimate association with the late A. J. Jaeger of 
Novello’s, and his memorable relationship with Hans Richter. 
As chapter succeeds chapter there emerges a masterly 
portrait of Elgar at the zenith of his powers. 

The volume on Elgar’s music reveals a sense of perspective 
commanding unusual applause. Mr. Maine does not weaken 
his wisely measured valuation by claiming for minor works a 
greater importance than their merits will substantiate, but 
insists upon fair treatment for occasional compositions 
which superficial historians have attempted too casually to 
deride. He can enter into dispute with the critical pro- 
nouncements of Professor Dent and the insensitive sug- 
gestion of Professor Shera without any loss of self-control at 
what he clearly considers critical gaucheries. 


Australasia 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. 
J. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton and E. A. Benians. 
Part I: Australia. Part II: New Zealand. 
University Press. 30s. and 15s. respectively ) 


Edited by 
Vol. VI, 
(Cambridge 


AUSTRALIA was colonized less than a century and a half 
ago, New Zealand less than a century ago. But the for- 
midable volumes devoted to them in the excellent Cambridge 
History of the Empire show that both the Dominions have 
led a very strenuous life, although in their remoteness they 
have been spared the foreign complications that trouble most 
nations. The prime characteristic of the volumes, which 
form the most complete and scholarly account of the subject 
that has yet been written, is their outspokenness. Almost 
all the chapters are contributed by Australian and New 
Zealand historians, who criticize politicians and parties, past 
and present, with a freedom in which an English writer would 
be slow to indulge. The result is to make the work very 
much more informing and readable than it might have been, 
for political and economic controversies, such as form the 
main substance of the narrative, tend to be dull when they 
are treated dispassionately. Professor Ernest Scott, of 
Melbourne, for example, discusses Australian War-time 
politics and the failure to introduce conscription, and Mr. F. 
Alexander, in his chapter on the post-War years, expresses 
very frankly his regret that the need for reconstruction was 
forgotten and ‘“ the nation as a whole was content to drif 
comfortably along, sustained by a series of external loans ”’ 
—till the crash came. 

The early history of both Australia and New Zealand is 
profoundly interesting. The period of discovery is well 
treated ; Captain Cook’s rare genius as a navigator and a 
leader of men can never be too often or too highly praised. 
We are reminded that, while the home Government decided, 
17 years after Cook’s landing at Botany Bay, to send 


convicts there, it was extremely reluctant half a century 
later to assume any responsibility for New Zealand. But 
for Wakefield and his associates in the New Zealand Company, 
to which, as we are glad to remember, The Spectator gave its 
earnest support, that country would unquestionably have 
become a French possession, since Whitehall did not want it. 
Planned colonization by picked emigrants enabled New 
Zealand, once the Maori wars were over, to progress all too 
rapidly as an agricultural State, and her goldfields were 
fortunately of no great importance. Australia has had a 
far graver task, beginning with a handful of convicts and 
settlers scattered over the fringes of a continent, and the 
story of her development, interrupted now and again by gold 
booms and trade slumps, has its heroic aspects. The 
Federation movement, the most vital fact in Australian 
history, is admirably described by Sir Robert Garran, formerly 
Solicitor-General of the Commonwealth, and the Constitution 
is discussed by Sir W. Harrison Moore, who is not blind to 
the difficulties occasioned by the large powers which the 
States still exercise and which enabled Mr. Lang in New 
South Wales to defy the Commonwealth Government for a 
time. The Labour movement, again, is carefully discussed, 
while Professor Copland’s economic sections are particularly 
interesting. Indeed, on all questions relating to the two 
Dominions, these volumes may be consulted with profit. 
They reflect the vigour and resolution of these two 
characteristically British colonies. 


A Letter to a Granddaughter 


A Letter To A Grandfather. By Rebecca West. 
Press. Is.) 
My DEAR WILHELMINE, 

There was once a Salvation Army notice in our town which 
raa, ‘* Stop the next Army man you meet and ask him for his 
latest spiritual experience.” Needless to say I did not, but I 
often regret it. As a septuagenarian scientist I ought to have 
studied mysticism in uniform, for it would have helped me to 
understand the Miidchen and to annotate those spiritual 
experiences you always seem to have when you go to Paris 
and buy clothes. The last time you went to Paris I remember 
you discovered “Ulysses” ; you will understand therefore 
that when I saw Paris on the postmark of your letter and 
clothes in the first paragraph of it, I feared the worst. 

By this I do not mean that you disappoint me. You are a 
good journalist with eye cocked for the topical. It is just like 
you to go to the Féte de Neuilly and to make that unchange- 
able annual jollification provide you with a spiritual expe- 
rience. Exactly what this experience was I knew I should not 
discover until near the end of your letter, for like freedom 
you broaden down from precedent to precedent slowly. You 
had, you said, * accomplished what Christians call the will to 
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belief: that is, I admit, what I believe.’ And what was it 
you believed ? “ I see the spirit not as holy or independent, 
but as the white product of dark gestures, the refined de- 
scendant of man’s primitive play.” Your attempt to arrive at 
definitions was interesting, though you will forgive a scientist 
for not caring much for the white and the darkness. I see 
those words about a great deal lately, and they no doubt 
mean as much to your generation as Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning's “ purple and gold” meant to your poor grand- 
mother who loved a splash of colour. Years ago I used to 
expect people would explain these splashes of which they were 
so fond ; alas, now I suspect they are substitutes for thought. 
A new hat, a new dress, a new splash: a new woman and a 
new belief. 

Still I am honoured that you should confide in me even if, 
as I watched you clambering among the branches of our 
genealogical tree, endeavouring to show that our family in 
every generation was subject to some equivalent of your Féte 
de Neuilly experience, I said to myself, “‘ She’s got a new 
bonnet and is industriously looking among the branches for a 
new bee, a family bee, to put in it, and a mystical bee at 
that.’ There was a suggestion—but, perhaps, having a 
granddaughter given to brainwaves, inspirations, and a con- 
fessional carelessness with facts, has made me crabbedly sus- 
picious—that as you could not write all this to Father, J 
might wake up and find myself identified with the white 
product of dark gesture two generations removed. Oedipus, 
as one might say, squared. 

What f like best about you is what you say by the way. 
Those things like the description of the doves leaving their 
dovecotes, allusions of landscape here and there, which really 
were worth writing. You are a good traveller; often your 
observations go to the heart of the matter. What you say 
about Paris, for example, because it is by the way, is excellent. 
It is kind of you to defend the Victorian scientists. Your verve 
is pleasant. Why, therefore, force an uncongenial sensitive- 
ness on it? I think of you rather as someone throwing out 
your notions with a thumping casualness, like travelling 
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trunks from a car, relieved that a brow-knitting holiday jy 
cathedral towns is over. Bang, they go, like this : 

“Man does not want to know. When he knows very little 
plays with the possibility of knowledge, but when he finds that th, 
pieces he has been putting together are going to spell out the ansyy 
to the riddle he is frightened, and he throws them in every direction; 
and another civilisation falls.” 

That puts the cycle of ideas on the front page. Of cours, 
like your confessions, it is only half the truth. Somewhere jp 
the hurriedly packed trunks the whole truth might be found— 
fluid, translucent, gentle, unless this throwing about ha 
broken it. If you had been a scientist, for example, I woul 
have told you that it is not another civilization that falls, but 
that another hypothesis is created. This is exactly where the 
scientist’s “* faith,” his ‘“‘ vision’? comes in. But let us not! 
mention this any more, for I find counsels darken as product 

whiten. a 
Your affectionate grandfather, 

Kaspar | 


The Crusade Against Slavery 


The British Anti-Slavery Movement. By R. Coupland 7 
(Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d.) : 
TuereE is little that this country has achieved in peace and 7 
war that is more to its credit than the contribution it ha 
made to the abolition of slavery throughout the world” 
It began with the abolition of slavery in the British Isle” 
(for at first a slave brought to England remained a slay’ 
even on English soil); it continued with the far more formid: 7 
able struggle to abolish slavery throughout the British colonies 7 
—at a cost to the British taxpayer heavy, but deliberately 7 
and voluntarily assumed; it ended in the stimulation of 7 
international co-operation for the abolition of the slave! 
trade everywhere. Though that, to be accurate, is not 
quite the end. The status of slavery still exists here and 3 
there. Slave raids are heard of occasionally. Slave trading 7 
maintains an illegal- and harried existence. To that the? 
League of Nations is giving attention now. But to all” 
intents and purposes the battle is won, and the names 
the men who made the victory possible, Wilberforce and ‘. 
Clarkson and Granville Sharp and Macaulay and a succession ie 
of Buxtons, are honoured as men deserve to be honoured 
who were animated by no motive but humanitarianism an 
justice, and who did their country the service of forcing 
all the latent generosity and philanthropy of its characte 
into action. “ 
The story of that great crusade Professor Coupland lias” 
told as well as it could conceivably be told in the space 
available in a volume of the Home University Library —and7 
recognition is due to the editors of that admirable serie 
both for deciding to have this particular subject dealt with 
and for their wisdom in choosing Professor Coupland ‘f 
deal with it. Compact though his narrative necessarily is 
it never becomes a mere summary of events. The vicissitude a 
of the struggle and the slow but irresisi’ble triumph of the” 
righteous cause are graphically depicted by a writer wh) 
never allows his personal sympathies to affect his objectivity 
as a historian. The universal tolerance of slavery in the’ 
past and the equally universal denunciation of it today — 
are sufficient refutation of the outworn fallacy that yoi 
cannot change human nature; the financial — sacrifices 
made by the British people for the emancipation of West 
Indian slaves are a pertinent commentary on the assumption 
that a nation as a nation is incapable of self-abnegation: 
and Burke’s ‘“‘ Are we not prepared to pay the price ol 
virtue ?”’ still rings as a challenge in other fields today. 
It is not the least of Professor Coupland’s services that ~ 
he should so have presented his story as to inspire such — 
reflections as these. 
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The Book Society Recommends 


ORIGINAL DESIGN 


by EARDLEY BESWICK 


Second Large Impression 








COMPTON MACKENZIE in the DAILY MAIL: 
“ The most irresistibly absorbing novel I have read in a 
year. 

GERALD GOULD in the OBSERVER: “He does 
it with strength, skill and success.” 

RALPH STRAUS in the SUNDAY TIMES: “A 
very human book—alive and honest and attractive.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: “Mr. 
Beswick is to be congratulated on having written a first 
novel of unusual distinction and completeness.” 


MORNING POST: “ The mantle of the best Arnold 


Bennett may well sit appropriately on his shoulders.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW: “The best potential new 
novelist in the school of Arnold Bennett.” 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS 
IN MINIATURE 


A BOOK OF RANDOM REMINISCENCES 
by DR. G. C. WILLIAMSON 
J. M. BULLOCH in the SUNDAY TIMES: 


* Dr. Williamson packs more facts into one.chapter than you 
will find in the entire autobiographies of some of the people 
who ply their pens in this way.” 

JAMES MILNE in the DAILY TELEGRAPH: 
“This very readable volume of memories contains piquant 
personal experiences.” 

MARGUERITE STEEN in EVERYMAN: “ This 
charming book is a mine of forgotten information regarding 
the much-exploited Victorian age. Dr. Williamson's pages 
have about them all the freshness of an uncut volume, in spirit 
as in matter.” 

MORNING POST: “ This is a book of a high degree 
of *dippability,’ for every page contains something new an 
strange.” 10s. 6d, 


LANCES DOWN 


by RICHARD BOLESLAVSKI 
Boleslavski's THE WAY OF THE LANCER 


created something of a tion, and his new book records 
his experiences during the Bolshevik Revolution, when, as 
a survivor of the famous regiment of Polish Lancers, he 
returned to the Moscow Art Theatre. It is packed with 
thrills, with humour, with beauty and with tragedy. 10S. 6d. 


THE MURDERS 
AT THE MANOR 


by CLIVE RYLAND 
Author of The Notting Hill Murder 
COMPTON MACKENZIE in the DAILY MAIL: 
“Clive Ryland has this time produced a scoundrel whose 


cold ferocity will make the blood of the most hardened 
thriller ‘fan’ run cold.” 7s. 6d. 





BIG BEN LOOKS ON 


by JOHN GUILDFORD 
Author of Death Dams the Tide 


MORNING POST: “Can be heartily recommended. 
An intriguing story very skilfully told.” 7s. 6d. 


PHILIP ALLAN’S NEW LIST 





THE FISHERMAN’S 
VADE MECUM 


By G. W. MAUNSELL. “Amazingly complete . . . every 
probable question, whether simple or advanced, finds an answer 
- . + Contains everything a game-fish angler needs to know.” 
“A book which goes beyond the scope of any that I know, and 
which, I believe, will attain in its own line to the rank of a classic.” 
—Eric Parker, Editor of The Field. Limp Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 17s. 6d. net. 





THE ANGLICAN 
REFORMERS 


By B. C. BOULTER. “ Nowhere else will the reader find brief 
biographies of all the leaders written in the right spirit and in a 
style of such distinction.”"—Morning Post. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





SHACKLETON’S 
BOAT JOURNEY 


By COMMANDER WORSLEY, D.S.O. This is the famous 
story of The Great Boat Journey, led by Shackleton and navi- 
gated by Commander Worsley, when the party sailed the Antarctic 
Regions on a voyage of 800 miles in an open boat. 2s. 6d. net. 





THE AYESHA 


By HELLMUTH VON MUCKE. This is the wonderful story 
of the Escape of the Landing Squad from the famous Emden. It 
also contains Mr. J. G. Lockhart’s account of the career of that 
famous cruiser. 2s. 6d. net. 





THE PASTURES OF 
HEAVEN 


By JOHN STEINBECK. Ratpu Straus in the Sunday Times: 
“ How well it has been done. . . . I look upon this novel as some- 
thing altogether out of the ordinary and can cordially recommend it.” 
GeraLp GouLp in The Observer: “ Remarkable in conception and 
execution .. . the style is quiet, objective and mature.” Daily 
Telegraph: “Deserves and will reward a careful reading.” 
Manchester Guardian: “ The writing is distinguished.” Everyman: 
* Has done with complete success what Thornton Wilder tried to 
do in * The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” 7s. 6d. net. 





DEATH COMES AT 
NIGHT 


By KENNETH INGRAM, Author of “The Steep Steps.” 
“T doubt if any of Mr. Ingram’s readers, unless they are excep- 
tionally intuitional, will guess what happened on the night of the 
Professor's murder.”"—Punch. “This cleverly constructed mys- 
tery."—Sunday Express. “I took it up at the end of a long day— 
and finished it.’—Manchester Evening Chronicle. 7s. 6d. net. 





EVERYBODY’S 
DOG BOOK 


By MAJOR A. J. DAWSON, Author of “ Things Every Dog 
Owner Should Know.” “Full of common sense.’—The Star. 
* Wonderful value for the money.”"—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
“ Every dog lover ought to have this book."—Noftingham Journal. 
With 32 photographs by Thomas Fall. New and revised edition. 


5c. net. 
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Western Islands 


Islands of the West. By Scton Gordon. (Cassell. 


15s.) 
Mr. Gorvon’ S reputation “as a naturalist has long been 
assured, and each successive volume he produces serves enly 
to enhance it. In this new one there is .a photographic 
record of nesting eagles, the fruit of a fifty hours’ watch 
shared between the author, his wife and a stalker friend, 
that must rank as one of the triumphs of bird photography. 
There is also an illuminating photograph of greenshanks at 
nest, another of a curlew with chicks and others scarcely less 
good that will commend themselves to the individual reader 
according to his fancy. 

But Mr. Gordon is something more than a aptumeliok:: he 
is a great lover, and ke brings to Scotland, to the Islands, an 
understanding that is of the blood rather than _of the mind. 
The moments in which a landscape suddenly reveals some 
vital quality of experience he can capture and transmit in 
such a way that the experience becomes the reader’s own. 
In this lay the great charm of-his previous book about the 
Cairngorms, and the present essays, and the discretion of 
choice in the photographs which accompany them, show the 
same faculty operating over a wider field : winter and summer 
in the Highlands, in the most outlying of the Hebridean islands, 
in Connemara, even in Scilly. There is only lacking in his 
writing that final touch of passionate assurance that trans- 
figures the whole of the work of a man like Richard Jeffreys. 
The mood is not always sustained ; with an unwitting phrase 
he may suddenly destroy the unity of his achievement, 
when, for instance, he starts off the final paragraph of a 
hitherto completely satisfying descriptive essay on a summer 
visit to the Shelter Stone at Loch A’an with the isolated 
statement, *“* Many persons have passed a night beneath the 
Shelter Stone. The Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who is a great walker and hill lover, gave me an interesting 
account of his experience there,’ which, in its particular 
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‘we passionately desire this novel 
to be read.’ Manchester Guardian. 


Love on the Dole 


A Tale of the Two Cities 
WALTER GREENWOOD 


‘Mr. Greenwood knows and he can tell. In 
a first novel he communicates with an ease 
which makes him, in sheer readability, the 
superior of most experienced novelists. His 
ironically happy ending is superb; his use 
in the manner of a Greek chorus of the terribly 
amusing Mrs. Nattle and her cronies is beauti- 
fully judged. The authenticity is beyond 
dispute. 
‘ Here, transcending anticipation, is the novel 
for whick we hoped.’ 

H. B., in the Manchester Guardian. 


“A devastating picture of unemployment. A 
novel beautifully constructed by a born novelist, 
written with hatred, but also with excitement 
and humour. Judged by the highest standard, 
this is an impressive, a deeply moving book.’ 


The Spectator. 
75. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE, 


BEDFORD SQUARE 








— > 


context, makes one 
fluency. 

But this is a small matter in relation to the general merit; 
of the book, and were Mr. Gordon actually less good a write 
it would not be worth mentioning at all. As it is, the dept, 
of his culture and the intensity of his sentiment make every. 
thing he writes worth reading, and this book is well calculate; 
to induce homesickness in the exiled native and a certain envy) 
among those who can only go as strangers to “ the rugedl 
borders and the isles of Hebrides.” 


almost mistrustful of his previow i 





Prattle and Barter 





Callisthenes. (Sclfridge. 2s. 6d.) . 
Musings of a Mineral-Water Manufacturer. (Nool Douglas” 
2s. 6d.) t 


Tue contrast between these two little books of advertising i 7 
perhaps less truly significant than their similarity, whic > 
makes them worth writing about, yet it is their different ’ 
which first makes them interesting. ‘They both are the sam 7 
thing—advertisement by uplift and polite irrelevancy;” 
their purpose is the same, yet they are dissimilar in spirit ani e 
therefore different in effect. A few pages are enough to! 3 
inspire in the reader of both a predilection for the ee 
mineral-water manufacturer. Yet Callisthenes is undoubtedly 7 
the bigger and better journalist-advertiser of the two. Natu 7 
rally. His work, unlike that of his Greek forerunner, will not 7 
be lost if ever advertising becomes reasonable and consonant = 
with the pace of life itself. He is, if not the first, the first at & 
least whom the man in the street will remember as a pionee 
in decent advertising, an innovator of subtler salesmanship, 7 
Callisthenes’ daily column will have given pleasure to 7 
thousands ;_ it is indeed transparently honest and dignified 
in its purpose ; it surely must have succeeded well in its] 
secondary object of keeping the name of Selfridge fresh in the = 4 
consciousness of potential buyers. But a book of such jour ~ 
nalism, collected, makes somewhat wearisome vending 
These aphorisms are well-meant—how true it all is—but a7 
little dull en masse, and a shade priggish. When all (and s0 x 
much) is said and done, these are Great Thoughts for littl” _ 
people—and it is advertising. ‘The preface to the book of 2 
Callisthenes is signed ‘‘ Selfridge and Co., Ltd.’? One is con- & 
scious that he is a Concern, an amalgam, a chorus of well: e 
modulated voices calling in the Directors’ room. & 
The author of Musings of a Mineral-Water Manufacture 
has not had to cover so many reams of paper; although his ~ 
preface is also signed ‘*W. A. Ross and Sons, Ltd.,”’ his essay 
are untainted by the least suspicion of any interest except” 
one man’s interest in writing them. He believes in indi-~ 
vidualism, in Shakespeare as one William Shakespeare. He ~ 
therefore has an advantage over Callisthenes ; he is freer to” 
be witty. The result is a delightful little book, concerned very | 
little with Ginger Ale—passionately, repetitively concerned 
with the salvation of Mankind, the staving off of the Dark 
Ages ‘“* for a day or two yet.” His essays are about high 
wages, “‘ the virus of Socialism,” the follies of our brave nev — 
world, the solace and strength of religion and, despite 4 
variety of titles, about very little else indeed. Certain 
phrases, high-sounding mostly, certain names (Mr. Bernari 
Shaw, Dean Inge, Sir James Jeans, Mr. Austin Hopkinson) 
recur again and again in his 180-odd pages ; certain bugbear 
—the Trade Board Act (1918), colossal advertising, thing 
being bigger generally but seldom better, irreligion and the 
big man in business—pop up continually. On each of his 
chosen topics he is so forceful, epigrammatic, philosophical, 
amusing that, but for the familiarity of readers of The Spectator 
with these advertisements (they have appeared in this papet 
through the greater part of the last two years), this review — 
would have consisted largely of quotation. One’s only 
criticism is that repetition is happier at intervals of a week” 
than at intervals of a few pages. But this very sign of com 
viction in his potted philosophy suggests consistency in the 
standard of his bottled products. One has learned to take 4 — 
snobbish pleasure in avoiding vulgarly advertised goods: 
certainly, for myself, these genteel dissertations on a number! 
of things have succeeded in focussing my interest on ont) 
particular ginger-ale. | 
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Neutral Ground. By Helen Corke. (Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
Frost in May. By Antonia White. (Desmond Harmsworth. 


Ts. 6d.) 
Here Comes the King. By Philip Lindsay. (Nicholson and 
»- Watson. 7s. 6d.) 


A Watch in the Night. By Helen C. White. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
Miss HELEN CorkeE is the author of a book called Lawrence 
and ** Apocalypse.”” Furthermore, Lawrence’s The Trespasser 
was based upon certain chapters in Miss Corke’s novel, so the 
publication of the latter may be regarded as yet another 
contribution to the ever-growing Lawrence literature. But 
quite apart from these associations, Neutral Ground is a 
book that is very well able to stand, and should have some 
chance of lasting, upon its own merits, which are exceptional. 
It is not one of those books which are dashed off and rushed 
to the printer. Parts of it—the parts with which Lawrence 
was concerned—were written in the years 1910, 1911, and 
1912; the book as a whole dates from 1918 ;. and two-short 
additions were written at a later date. Miss Corke thus had 
ample time to make up her mind exactly about what she 
wanted to say. Her way of. saying it may be considered by 
some ‘a trifle old-fashioned, but if to be old-fashioned means 
to be honest and imaginative, and to produce a novel which 
is absolutely free from affectation or pretentiousness, and 
is also a unique study of a human variation in the setting of a 
particular society and period, then the epithet may be 
regarded as a compliment. 

Miss Corke tells the story of a young woman who is gifted 
with intelligence, sensibility and character, but whose nature 
condemns her to remain upon “ neutral ground.’ This does 
not necessarily mean that she is a member of the “ inter- 
mediate sex ” (if such exists) ; it may imply a certain physical 
coldness ; it certainly does not involve any lack of emotional 
vigour or of the power to stimulate other people and draw 
energy from. them. What it does mean is that her nature 
demands, in its intimacies with others, a fulfilment free 
from the sexual relationship. Such a peculiarity naturally 
does not make life easy for its possessor or for those with whom 
she comes into close contact. 

Ellis Brooke is the daughter of an unsuccessful small 
tradesman in Kent. Her father is one of the first of those to 
whom she would like to give the abundant life that is in her. 
** She yearned to set the screen of her love and respect between 
him and his life’s failure.” While she is a child, her spirit, 
“far from being the peace-pool of traditional childhood, 
is the swirling meeting-place of diverse currents of life” 
and “* has small respite from fear.”” She goes to an elementary 
school, works in a small post office, and becomes a school 
teacher, having to do with children who have ‘ that com- 
bination of brutality and cuteness which is the ideal stock for 
the grafting of present-day: commercial morality,’ and 
yet understanding bitterly that “ you cannot afford to support 
a system which shall lead the poor man’s child to realize the 
integrity of his own soul.” Music affords her some con- 
solation. She goes to a music-master, and then her real 
troubles begin. Angus Rane is ‘a man unhappily married, 
with children, and by no means successful : 

“He was a thread loosened from the loom of life; the pattern 
of today had been woven without him. He was spinning helplessly 
in the draught, wondering whether tomorrow would seo him 
caught in again, or cut off as ravelled waste.” 

There is a mutual attachment; it grows stronger; reaches 
its climax, which is deadlock, for Ellis is tethered to her 
nature, Angus to his wife and family; and ends in disaster. 
Looking back, Ellis says : 

“Out of the blind pride of a desire that could content itself with 


— emotional satisfactions, I presumed to condemn him. 
denied and condemned his body, and made it in his eyes a handicap, 


” 


a hindrance, an evil thing. 

Later there came into her life Derrick Hamilton, her fellow- 
teacher at the Wigton Road School, and Theresa, the woman 
he is going to marry. Derrick, with his steel-blue eyes, ‘* very 
keen, set deep under heavy, tawny brows,” with his thick 
brush of hair, his “ natural bent for philosophy,”’ his ‘‘ extra- 
ordinarily sensitive and impressionable temperament,’ his 
“abnormal power of psychic analysis,” and his rhapsodic 


Fiction 


By WisiiAm PromMer 














conversation, garnished with tags from--various languages 9 
will inevitably be identified with Lawrence. ‘“ You have, 7 
sort of sub or superhuman blindness,” he tells Ellis.“ Yoy | 
only see men ‘ as trees walking.’ Men, as men, you never ge | 
at all.” The truth is, she has to pay heavily for her advan; 
tages. But she tries to see her life in the round, as ‘ a whol | 
coherent thing with a definite meaning,” and to understand | 
and to believe in the ‘“* order in the sequence of one’s relation: © 
ships and intimacies.”” The chief of the book’s many merits ij | 
that it presents the character of Ellis in all its strength ang | 
with all its limitations, a character which has learnt in joy 
and sorrow where it stands in relation to the rest of thé 
world, and which, in its own way, has achieved a kind of | 
composure and harmony. fF 

Frost in May is the story of a young girl’s education ina | 
convent-school. It makes clear how dreadfully people behave 
when they are “ acting for the best,” and instead of showing 
the heroine merely as a rebellious victim, it presents her asa | 
spirited creature who, having been caught young, aspires toa | 
discipline for which she is -temperamentally unfitted. With 
one exception, the characters are female, and are well: sug. 
gested. The exception is the girl’s father, a convert from 
Protestantism and a pedant, who is so unpleasant that one | 
shrinks from believing in him. The jargon peculiar to the | 
characters and their surroundings is often oddly reminiscent | 
of the satires of that gifted writer, the late Ronald Firbank, | 
For instance : » | 

“She is going to play in the hockey match against the Five 
Wounds at Southsea, and we are all going to do penances all day 
so that we may win.” 

Or, again : 

“‘ Daddy’s promised me a hunter next Christmas, if I get my blud | 
ribbon next Immaculate Conception.” 

The book will probably be compared with Méddchen ia | 

Uniform. But the undoing of the heroine is not, brought about 
by anything so dramatic, so deeply moving, as the home- 
sexual passion which was the principal theme of the film. The 
indiscretion of Nanda Grey is simply that she passes her time | 
in the sick-room in penning an innocent novel, under the | 
influence of Mr. E. F. Benson. It contains a heroine with a 
“tiny, tip-tilted nose,” and the possessor of this diminutive | 
organ has an admirer who presses a kiss of burning passion on 
her geranium-red lips, “a kiss which had some of the reckless | 
intoxication of the music that throbbed out from the Hun- | 
garian band they could hear in the distance.” When the | 
manuscript falls into the hands of Mother Radcliffe, Nanda is | 
expelled. ‘I am only acting as God’s instrument in this. I 
had to break your will before your whole nature was de- 
formed.” Those who believe that the chief purpose of educa- 
tion is to break a child’s will, to deprive it utterly of privacy, 
and to leave it “a great deal more positive about the condi- 
tions of life in hell than in, say, the West of Seotland or 
Minneapolis,” may perhaps feel that the nuns behaved not 
only with consistency but with perfect wisdom, and that 
Nanda’s fate was exactly what she deserved, but there is 
unlikely to be a scramble ‘‘ over to Rome ”’ among the readers 
of this book, and it will scarcely encourage parents to send 
their daughters to school in convents. 

I imagine that by no means the most important point 
about a historical novel is its accuracy as a picture of life in © 
the times with which it deals, and that its main purpose is to 
show us beings of like passions with ourselves, or with passions 
we should like to think ourselves capable of being swayed by, 
the whole wrapped in that enchantment which distance un- 
doubtedly lends to the view, and also, if possible, in the 
glamour associated with historical scenes and figures. I am 
quite unable to judge whether Here Comes the King gives us 
the literal truth about Henry VIII ‘and Catherine Howard 
and their Court, but there can be no doubt that Mr. Lindsay 
writes with energy and gusto and a gift for narrative, and 
that his pages are full of what is known as “colour and 
romance.” A Watch in the Night, another historical novel, 
deals with the life of Jacopone da Todi. The story is long 
and solemn, and moves in a much lower gear than Mr. 
Lindsay’s. 
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ELIZABETH 


QUEEN OF ENGLAND 


MILTON WALDMAN 


E, F. BENSON— 


‘*An extremely valuable and 
interesting book . . . The more 
we know about this amazing 
€ weman the more enigmatical 

she appears. Mr. Waldman 
throws light on many of her 
most puzzling intrigues.” 


HAROLD NICOLSON— 


‘“*A book which will create 
enthusiasm among all English- 
men...asa biography it is very 
excellent 
indeed... . 

This is a good book, a jolly book, 
a heartening book, and a book 
which it is a pleasure to read.” 









12/6 net 








FINAL 
ETON FABLES 


Dr. C. A. ALINGTON 


3/6 net 












THORNTON 


WILDER 


TRANSLATION OF OBEY‘S 


LUCRECE 


LONGMANS 


EDWARD 


AN APPRECIATION 


E. F. BENSON 


TIMES— 


**Modern in his outlook... 
This clear, outspoken, brilliant 
study will help to correct the 
misunderstandings of an earlier 
age and to fix the reputation of 
King Edward as a Statesman- 
King.”’ 










MORNING POST— 


‘It presents a live, personal 
and human figure against a 
fully adequate background of 

historical 
events... 
an eminent example of the modern 
manner in portraiture.”’ 





























15/- net 










A SCAMPER TOUR TO 
RHODESIA & S. AFRICA 
MAUDE SPEED 












7/6 net 












——PHILOSOPHY- 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR JULY: 
GREAT THINKERS. (1) SOCRATES 
. HACKFORTH, M.A. 


TWO PHILOSOPHERS OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT 
CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, D.Litt. 


CROCE’S THEORY OF ECONOMIC ACTION 
PROFESSOR W..G. De BURGH 


THE SENSE OF THE HORIZON 
C. DELISLE BURNS, D.Lit. 


A PLURALISTIC VIEW OF HISTORY 
ADRIAN COATES, M.A. 


DISCUSSION : PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD'’S 
“* ADVEN 


VENTURES OF IDE 
SYDNEY E. HOOPER, M.A. 


New Books. Institute Notes. 
Annual subscription 14s. met, post free. 


LONDON W.C. 2 


Philosophical Survey. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN © & co. LTD. 









































SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 


& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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“Great Occasions” 





Me 


>) 


Wey 


The Vi 


MASSACRE 
GLENCOE 


JOHN BUCHAN 


«|. A volume which the historian, the Scot 
and the lover of romance will all delight to 
read.”—The Sunday Times. 


TRAFALGAR 


A. F. FREMANTLE 


wee) 


‘P) 


“An admirable little monograph, worthy of 
the great occasion it records.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


Illustrated: 5/- each 
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Current Literature 


DIE ENGLISCHE PRESSE 
By Kurt von Stutterheim 

Herr Kurt von Stutterheim, who represented the Berliner 
Tagebiatt in London for ten years, has written an admirable 
history and description of English newspapers in Die Englische 
Presse (Berlin : Duncker, 5rm.), one of a series of monographs 
produced for the Deutsche Institut fiir Zeitungskunde (the 
German Institute for the Study of Journalism). Indeed, we 
do:not know of a similar volume in English that. covers the 
whole field from the Civil War ** Mercuries ”’ up to the frenzied 
competition of the newspaper trusts at the present moment. 
The author is well-informed and can be fair even to the late 
Lord Northcliffe, despite his war propaganda by aeroplane to 
which Germans attribute the collapse of their army in the 
autumn of 1918. He observes, very truly, that the Manchester 
Guardian has always been a friend to Germany—though 
Germany’s new rulers do not recognize it as such. He gives a 
useful comparison between English and German newspaper 
methods, and devotes his closing chapter to the trusts and the 
desperate problem of buying circulation which confronts 
them. Anyone who doubts the author’s facts may find 
confirmation ‘in the Hvening Standard of June 80th, where the 
present competition is described very frankly. Still Herr von 
Stutterheim believes that .the English Press as a whole is 
sound and that the country should be proud of its efficiency 
and its independence. 


HALF A LIFE 
By James Strachey Barnes 

The law of libel is not nearly wide enough; it ought to protect 
people from the kind of praise in which Mr. Barnes excels, and 
from which he does not even spare himself. Oddly enough 
his book, Half a Life (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.) 
appears to have been written without intent to annoy or 
humiliate. He seems to be a genial and sociable man with an 
ability which even the Almighty might envy for liking all 
sorts and types of humanity, with the possible omission of the 
undistinguished. He takes to D. H. Lawrence, to Colonel 
T. KE. Lawrence (*‘ I have seldom met a man with whom I felt 
to possess so much in common”’), to Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
to lots of people in the Foreign Office and the entire family of 
Mr. Augustus John. But in spite of his friendliness and his 
excellent intentions, it is hard to imagine a book more likely 
to cause embarrassment. Mr. Barnes in his personal relation- 
ships may be very tactful and nimble, but, when he starts 
writing about his experiences and all the people he has met, 
he adopts the mode and gait of a herd of elephants in a hurry. 
For instance—Mr. Maynard Keynes when he “ actually 
married that delicious Lopokova—vital, palpitating, clear- 
sexed—proved himself before the world at last a man for a’ 
that.” “ John is first and foremost a great gentleman... . 
True to his own manly self, he has found his feminine ideal 
in the true woman like his Dorelia.” There is almost as 
much ** manliness ” in this book as use of the word “ literally.” 
In the last and most interesting chapters President Wilson, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Venizelos and others appear. 
Although Mr. Barnes did not literally make the Treaty of 
Versailles he seems to have had a good deal to do with it. 


TITANS OF LITERATURE 
By Burton Rascoe 

Mr. Burton Rascoe deserves at any rate the respect due 
to people who do not mind making fools of themselves. 
His Titans of Literature (Routledge, 12s. 6d.) is the honest 
expression of his own boredoms and enthusiasms with regard 
to any writers he feels like mentioning, from Sophocles to 
James Branch Cabell. If he feels that Milton had no style : 
if he feels of the Divine Comedy that it“. . . is not an 
epic, it is not divine, it is not comedy, nor, except in a few 
isolated passages, is it poetry ’’—then it is certainly better 
to own up than to talk, more insincerely than most people, 
the staziard university cant. But to base what seems 
meant for a text-book on personal prejudice and bad taste 
is another matter. The book is full of sweeping half-truths 
(for instance, one or two about Chaucer, Sophocles, Plato, 
Dante), all quite unsubstantiated by quotation, which would 
give any seeker after guidance a permanent squint. The 
only people who can read Titans of Literature with benefit 
are those who, having already been over the ground Mr. 
Rascoe covers, are as opinionated as he is, and can rage with 
or against him. They will have a lively time, and the book 
will make them reaffirm or reconsider many judgements 
they have taken for granted. In this respect it is valuable : 
and it will also make people laugh. Some of Mr. Rascoe’s 
enthusiasms, as for Rabelais, Cervantes, and Montaigne, 
come off well; but most of the time truth comes second to 
belligerence. Everyone is entitled to his own tastes, good 
or bad. Mr. Rascoe no doubt has a thoroughly enjoyable 
time with his likes and dislikes. If he must exhibit them, 
though, and call them a general conspectus of literature, the 
effect may not be quite what he intended. 


— 


The July Reviews 


,’ 


“ Let us understand Germany,” urges Mr. Horsfall Carty, 
in an interesting article in the Fortnightly. He believes thy 
the Nazi leaders have a coherent policy for a co-operatiy, 
commonwealth which they will try to put in force when the 
present Fascist or Terrorist phase of the revolution has ended, 
Mrs. W. L. Courtney contributes a memoir of that remarkabjy 
journalist, Dr. Dillon, whom her late husband, as editor of thy 
Fortnightly, knew intimately. Professor Zimmern commend 
the Four-Power Pact as ‘* The Right Road to World Order”: 
the League has not fulfilled his expectations as a means of 
promoting co-operation between the great Powers. 

In the Contemporary Mr. G. L. Franklin points out that 
“The International Financial Jew” is far less prominent 
than he used to be now that Christians of all classes go inty 
business. “In almost all branches of banking and finang 
the Jew today occupies a subordinate position.” Scotsmen, 
it might be added, predominate in this sphere. ‘‘ Danubius” 
pictures ‘* Austria’s Struggle for Life” against Herr Hitler, 
Professor Cammaerts explains ‘‘ The Belgian Military Con. 
versations of 1912,” which were not merely inconclusive but 
Jed the British and French War Offices to regard the Belgian 
Government as pro-German. Captain Kingdon-Ward\ 
account of his last ‘“*‘ Expedition into Unknown Asia ”’ will be 
read with pleasure by every botanist and gardener. 

The Nineteenth Century has a useful but somewhat technical 
article on ‘The Pound and the. Dollar,” by Mr. Norman 
Crump, who argues for a temporary stabilization rate. Mr, 
W. K. Hancock’s long and thoughtful “ Study in democratic 
development ” in England and Australia deserves attention, 
Australia, he observes, has borrowed her main ideas from w 
but has had to apply them to her special conditions. Bishop 
Knox discusses ‘* Tractarianism and Episcopacy ”’ from his 
Evangelical standpoint, and Professor Spenser Wilkinson has 
an impressive article on ‘ Napoleon’s Place in Military 
History.”’ An exceptionally good number ends with a close 
analysis by Sir Josiah Stamp of “‘ The Limits of Intellectual 


Integrity,” abounding as usual in ideas and in quotations, | 


Must one be always trying to reconcile all one’s conclusions, 
asks Sir Josiah ? On the whole, he thinks not. 














Blackwood’s seldom touches current politics nowadays. It 7 


is significant of the intensity of feeling in certain Conservative 7 


circles with regard to Indian reform that this month the 7 


magazine prints a bitter attack on the White Paper under the 
title of “ Pure Folly.” Mr. G. W. Allard describes very 
clearly the experiences of those on board the destroyer 
*‘Moorsom’ with Lord Beatty’s battle-cruisers in the first 
phase of the Battle of Jutland. It is valuable new evidence 
for this part of the action. ‘“* Census-taking on the West 
Coast of British Columbia,” by Mr. H. Clayton, is novel and 
curious, 

The National Review is greatly exercised over the India 
White Paper. It prints an acrimonious article by Lord 
Lymington on ‘“ Mr. Baldwin versus the Empire,” and a 
lament by Captain A. G. Fuller over the alleged disasters that 
the Government’s proposals must bring. Professor Hearn- 
shaw discusses what he regards as the antithesis between 
** Universal Suffrage and Parliamentary Government ” ; he 
regrets “the lost connexion between members and consti- 
tuencies,’’ now that so many members are, in his view, subject 
to “ the sinister influence of extraneous corporations.” 


This 


Die-hard pessimism is relieved by some good general articles. — 


Population, published for the International Union for the 
Scientific Investigation of Population Problems, and edited 


by Dr. E. C. Rhodes (Allen and Unwin, 2s. 6d.), promises to 4 


be of great interest and value. 


The first number contains, 7 


among other notable papers, a most impressive survey of the ~ 


problem in South and East Asia, by Sir Charles Close, who 
points to the teeming millions of China, Japan and India, and ~ 
declares that they must soon check their present rate of ~ 


increase if they are not to outgrow their means of subsistence. 
Another arresting article, by Father Fallon, S.J., states that 


while the population of Belgium has increased in a century — 


from 3,735,000 to 8,129,000, it promises, if the present condi- 2 


tions continue, to fall to the old figure within the next century. 


This new journal should be widely read, especially by adminis: ~ 


trators who are planning for the future. 


The new number of Greece and Rome, published for the 7 
Classical Association, ought to be in every sixth-form and — 
college reading-room, and will delight all who love their 


classics, even at second-hand. The much-maligned successors 
of Augustus, the problem of the Bacchae with its obvious 
barbarity, the pronunciation of Latin (by a convinced mod- 
ernist), archaeological travel in Anatolia, and O6cdipus 
Tyrannus on the stage are among the topics discussed by in- 
telligent scholars for the unlearned reader. 

The Print Collector's Quarterly, edited by Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson, is notable for well-illustrated articles on “ The City 
of Bath and its Prints,’ and on the work of the brilliant Hun- 
garian etcher, Julius Komjati, whose plates expressing the 
misery caused by war have a distinctive appeal. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Currency and Prices 


Ir was evident some time before the World Economic 
Conference began its sittings that questions of currency 
would play a predominant part in its deliberations. Ex- 
pectations in this respect have been exceeded, for cur- 
yency depreciation, applied particularly to the United 
States dollar, quickly forced itself to the front as a con- 
troversial point of first importance ; and the Conference 
has been brought to a standstill by failure to reconcile 
the demand of the European “ gold standard ” countries 
for immediate stabilization with the reluctance of 
America to accept any measure prejudicial to the domestic 

licy of the United States for raising commodity prices. 

France and the other Continental countries still 
remaining on the gold standard were undoubtedly logical 
in desiring currency stability, if only on the ground that 
agreements relating to tariffs and other trade matters 
would be quite valueless while export advantages could be 
obtained, at least temporarily, by any country which 
allowed the exchange value of its currency to depreciate. 
It must be remembered, too, that with the exception of 
Holland and Switzerland, the countries now forming the 
“ gold standard ” group have each experienced the pains 
and penalties of a period of acute currency depreciation. 
They have evidently learned that the advantages of cur- 
rency depreciation are apt to be transitory, and the 
knowledge has determined them not to repeat the process 
in company with America. 

Owing to the important position now occupied by 
United States currency in the foreign exchange markets 
of the world, the loss of confidence which would inevit- 
ably follow a heavy depreciation of the dollar would, of 
course, make it extremely difficult for any other country 
to maintain the exchange value of its currency. 

Pric— Ratstnc IN AMERICA. 

The depreciation of the dollar, which has already been 
responsible for considerable speculative pressure against 
other currencies, is perhaps somewhat difficult to defend 
on gencral grounds. It does, however, fall into complete 
harmony with President Roosevelt’s policy of raising 
commodity prices at all costs to stimulate confidence and 
restart the wheels of trade. The President, it will be 
recalled, took office at a time when the United States 
were in the throes of an acute banking crisis. He was 
expected to do something immediately to relieve the 
appalling depression with which his country was 
afflicted, and his action took the form of a suspension of 
the gold standard and the obtaining of authority for a 
programme which was patently designed to raise com- 
modity prices by methods involving currency inflation. 

It must be admitted that, whether by chance or fore- 
sight, this inflationist policy was proclaimed at a fortunate 
moment. Aided by extraneous factors, such as un- 
favourable wheat-growing weather for a time in North 
America, the announcement of an inflationist policy has 
met, at least superficially, with a considerable measure of 
success. Between the middle of March and the end of 
June the American price of wheat rose by approximately 
50 per cent., copper and cotton by 70 per cent. each, 
sugar by 25 per cent., and a wide range of farm products 
by from 15 to 40 per cent., without any of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“recovery.” plans coming into effect. It appears, in 
fact, that Mr. Roosevelt created the right atmosphere for 
business recovery merely by taking power to put an 
inflationary programme imto force. We thus have the 
singular exhibition of a substantial rise in United States 
prices, and a definite upturn in business there by the 
mere creation of an inflation atmosphere, and without 
actual inflation -having taken place at present. 

The effect of the American policy has, of course, been 
felt on this side of the Atlantic in a series of advances in 
commodity prices, and, since a moderate rise in prices is 
gencrally accepted as a necessary part of any plan to 
restore the world’s financial equilibrium, the American 
inflationary programme may be said, on the face of it, to 
have benefited the rest of the world. 

(Continued on page 32.) 














Stability of Income 


and 


Security of Capital 


for both the large and small investor 
are provided by a purchase of 


NATIONAL 


FIXED TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 


(Unit “A”) 


The general rise in the price of gilt-edged and 
prior charge securities makes the search for an 
investment giving an adequate return combined 
with security and the possibility of capital 
appreciation an exceedingly difficult matter. 


National Fixed Trust Certificates, issued by 
the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. 
Ltd., provide the opportunity of participating 
in twenty-seven leading British undertakings, 
thus enabling small investors to spread their 
investments and obtain greater security of 
income and increased opportunities of capital 
appreciation. 


National Fixed Trust Certificates, which 
secure a proportionate interest in a fixed 
unit, are readily marketable. The buying and 
selling prices are quoted daily in the leading 
newspapers, based upon the Stock Exchange 
quotations of the securities composing the unit. 


Any sum from approximately £25 upwards 
can be invested, and will thus be spread over 
the following Twenty-seven First-Class 
British Companies: 


Banks 
Bank of England. 


Insurance 
Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 


Electricity 

Yorkshire Electric Power Co. 

County of London Electric 
Supply Co. Ltd. 

North-Eastern Electric Supply 
Co. Ltd. 

Scottish Power Co. Ltd. 


Coal, Gas 

Imperial Continental Gas 
Association. 

Gas Light & Coke Company. 

Wm. Cory & Son Ltd. 

Staveley Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. 


Food, Catering, etc. 

J. Lyons & Co. Ltd. 

International Tea Company’s 
Stores Ltd. 

United Dairies Ltd. 

Home & Colonial Stores Ltd. 

Stores 

John Barker & Co. Ltd. 

Marks & Spencer Ltd. 

F. W. Woolworth & Co. Ltd. 


Tobacco 

Imperial Tobacco Co. (Great 
Britain & Ireland) Ltd. 

Miscellaneous 

Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers Ltd. 

Reckitt & Sons Ltd. 

Courtaulds Ltd. 

London County Freehold and 











Leasehold Properties Ltd. 
Oil Schweppes_ Ltd. 
Shell Transport & Trading Wiggins, Teape & Co. (1919) 
Co. Ltd. 
London and Thames Haven 
Oil Wharves Ltd. 


Ltd. 
Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Ltd. 
Trustee for the Certificate Holders: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE Co. Ltd. 


A Brochure with full particulars can be obtained 

through any branch of the MIDLAND BANK, 

from your STOCKBROKER, or from the 

NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD., 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

Telephone: Whitehall 4884. Telegrams: Natt, Piccy, London. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 31.) 
THE AMERICAN NATIONALIST VIEW. 

There is, of necessity, a paradoxical aspect to the in- 
sistence of the United States on leaving its currency free 
to depreciate and the concurrent determination of the 
“gold standard” group to maintain currency stability. 
Unlike the “ gold standard ” countries, America is for the 
moment ignoring overseas trade and exchange censidera- 


tions. Her inflationary policy, with its corollary of dollar 
depreciation, aims solely at raising home prices. 
The United States would doubtless not subscribe 


to a policy of complete and unbridled currency inflation 
such as was seen in Europe in the post-War period. 
“ Controlled inflation ” is what was considered desirable, 
although it remains to be seen whether a scheme of infla- 
tion, if actually made effective, would not tend to gather 
velocity of its own accord and eventually become un- 


manageable. 

An example of possibilities of this kind was furnished 
by the recent violent fluctuations in the. value 
of the doflar. At the same time severe pressure 


developed against currencies of the “ gold standard ” 
group, particularly against the French france and _ the 
Dutch guilder. The exchange quotations for these cur- 
rencies were kept fairly steady, but this was apparently 
achieved only by strict official control. It was quite 
evident, indeed, that both dollars, franes and guilders 
were being sold by foreign interests to purchase sterling, 
doubtless largely with the object of making industrial 
investments in this country. 

While there may have been cause for self-congratulation 
in this country at the continued evidence of ground re- 
gained by sterling as an international currency, the 
result of the weakness of other currencies in relation to 
the pound was largely responsible for the stabilization 
demands which brought the Conference to a crisis. 

CurRENT UNCERTAINTIES. 

What, perhaps, interests us all more directly than Con- 
ference decisions is the ultimate reaction of prices and 
trade to the events of the past week. There is no doubt 
that the upward price movement, combined with the 
evidence already available of the beginning of a revival 
of trade, has restored a measure of confidence in business 
circles. 

The times, however, are abnormal, and there is no 
guarantee that the reaction of trade to this or that 
economic influence will conform to previous experience. 
Notwithstanding the optimism indicated by rising quo- 
tations for industrial shares on both sides of the Atlantic, 
there is ground for the strongest mistrust of the upward 
movement of commodity prices in so far as the rise is due 
to dollar depreciation. Speculation, and fear regarding 
the stability of all currencies alike, account for a con- 
siderable part of the advances in both stocks and com- 
modities. United States currency policy has not yet been 
fully developed, even in the minds of its own advocates. 
When it is made clear, its effeet on the world’s exchanges 
generally will be one important determinant of subsequent 
trade possibilities. 

The uncertainties of the situation are admittedly great, 
but some at least of the elements of trade recovery were 
present long before the dollar commenced to gyrate or 
commodities to rise violently. Possibly these influences 
will continue to operate to a limited extent in spite of 
America’s strongly individualistic line and the resulting 
Conference crisis. A. H. Day. 


Financial Notes 


MARKETS AND DOLLAR DEPRECIATION. 
DerspirE the attitude of President Roosevelt, which makes it 
clear that the United States is determined to pursue her path 
of independent currency depreciation in the belief that it 
provides a short cut to a return to prosperity, London financial 
markets have preserved their balance. They have neither 
given way to depression through fears of ‘* exchange dumping ” 
on a big scale nor have they soared to unjustified heights of 
bullishness in company with Wall Street. In part this is due 
to the fact that each successive depreciation in the dollar 
brings down the corresponding sterling parity of both com- 
modities and Stock Exchange securities so that sterling has 
not altered materially in purchasing value. Gilt-edged stocks 





: be held on Tuesday next. 
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have been left a trifle dull,as was only to Le expected, perhap, 
in view of the uncertainty aroused in the investor's min 
whether fixed interest securities might not give way befo, 
advancing prices for commodities and Ordinary shares if th, 
speculative fever should spread to this side. - But the declin 
has been of very modest dimensions, and has not extenda 
much beyond the stocks which do not possess fixed and def; 
nite repayment dates. The investor has preferred to buy thoy 
securities. which are definitely repayable at certain cates y 
that in the long run, at any rate, his capital is certain to 
intact. The big Middlesex County Council Loan fy 
£2,500,000, which was marketed by the method of * placing” 
it with a Syndicate of banks and Insurance companies, wa; 
accordingly sought in the market subsequently at about 95; 
for, being redeemable in less than 20 years’ time and returning 
about £3 5s. 6d. per cent., it is an attractive security. 
* * * * 
Goopv Om. PRoFits. 

The annual report of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
is of particular interest on this occasion because it sets 
out very plainly the effect of the altered arrangements 


in connexion with the amounts payable to the Persiay 
Government under the revised terms of the concession, 


' Fortunately, the company’s profits expanded very sub. 
stantially last year, the total, after charging administration” 
‘expenses and depreciation, being no less than £5,024,852 7 
as compared with £3,211,661, 


The amount payable to 
the Persian Government was £2,645,131 against an item of 
only £134,750 in 1931, part of the royalty hitherto having 
been paid by a subsidiary. 
1982, £1,502,778 was in respect of the working of the year 
itself and the balance of £1,142,353 was the amount paid in 
final settlement up to December 81st, 1931, less reserves 
previously made. The final result, notwithstanding this 
large charge for arrears, was a net profit of £2,379,677 against 
£2,318,717 in the previous year, 


£320,880 to extra depreciation, £200,000 to Debenture 


Stock Redemption” Reserve and £53,501 to writing off new | 
, issue expenses the company was able to pay a dividend 
‘ of 7} per cent. on its Ordinary shares against 5 per cent, 
: in the previous year, leaving £447,260 against £720,130. 

This reduction in the amount carried forward is justified by ~ 
_ the fact that in view of the uncertainty over the royalty 
‘ payments the balance carried forward had been kept at a 7” 


higher figure than was normally necessary. The annual 
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' meeting, at which Sir John Cadman will, doubtless, review 


the general situation for the benefit of shareholders, is to — 


* % * 
EvectricaAL INDUSTRY AND THE GRID. 


The initiation of the Grid system was heralded at the 7 
time in many quarters as likely to provide the electrical 


manufacturing industry with a sustained stream of orders 


' for some time to come, and this has doubtless happened, 


but it would appear that it has not been of unalloyed benefit. 


Sir Hugo Hirst, the chairman and managing director of the © 


General Electric Company, in reviewing the outlook for his 
company and the industry as a whole, pointed out that 
for various reasons it was necessary that the grid should 
be built in the shortest possible time. Hence the electrical 
manufacturing industry was called upon to design’ and 


produce at short notice the special generating and trans- — 


mission plant required for it. Research and experiment 
on a large and costly seale had to be undertaken. 
result, from the engineering point of view, was altogether 
satisfactory, but while the firms successful in securing contracts 
for the grid may have enhanced their own prestige and that 
of British electrical engineering in general, Sir Hugo said 


that the prevalent belief that they also addéd ‘to their wealth | 


was entirely unfounded. The special machinery required 
for manufacturing and testing the grid plant involved a 
heavy initial expenditure, while competition was very keen, 
and, with the successful completion of the scheme, manu- 
facturers were faced with the problem of what was to be done 
with the shops, machines and organization built up to deal 
with the construction of the grid. At the same time, its 
establishment had virtually killed the demand for small 
and medium sized turbo-generators and associated plant 
which used to form the backbone of their engineering shops. 
On the other hand, when foreign countries had re-established 
their purchasing power the proven ability of this country 
to manufacture large generators and high-pressure trans- 
mission systems ought to be productive of ee 











TO ALL INVESTORS. 


Every investor who wishes to guard himself against loss 
and to make money on sound ‘and safe lines should read 
‘““A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM,” by W. J. 
CANTOPHER. Simple, clear and explicit. Post free 5/3 
from W. STRAKER LIMITED, 49 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
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SEE RUSSIA 


W.T.A. Tours to Russia offer you an 





for yourse If this year! 
extraordinarily inieresting and absorbing holiday, an experience 
which will leave you life-long impressions. Here is a chance 
to judge for yourself what the world is talking about! 


The Rt. Hon. HERBERT MORRISON, L.C.C. 
Inclusive cost London—London £24 and £33. 


Write to The W.T.A. Ltd. for details. AH queries will be 
gladly answered. 


The W.T.A. Ltd., (28) Transport House, 
Smith ‘Square, Westminster, s.W.I1. 











1st PARTY, JULY 29-AUGUST 20. Led by Mr. 
ERNEST GREEN, Nat. Org. Sec. W.E.A. 
2nd PARTY, AUGUST 19-SEPTEMBER 10. Leader 














1 5 th EDITION 
of 


LORD 


WAKEFIELD’S 


invaluable book 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


and the Choice of a Career 


3/6 net Of All Bookshops 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 











Dry Summer ahead—collect rainwater now. 


WILMOT’S 


(BRANDED) 
RAINWATER CISTERN S 
Good for 3O years. 


Extra strong, heavy 
galvanizing, wired top 
and bottom. Wilmot’s 


Cisterns stand the frost. 


SEE THE 
BRAND MARK. 





100 GALL. 39 /= with Tap. 


FROM IRONMONGERS. 
Write for List of SIZES. 











at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 es Ge 
£41 oe 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 








CHELTENHAM PRESS LD. 
CHELTENHAM 


a i 


A Firm of Printers of National Repute 
is prepared to undertake the Printing, 
Sales, Circulation and, if required, the 
Advertising Department of a 


MAGAZINE OR HOUSE ORGAN 


on exceptionally favourable terms. 


A provincial firm, but with London 
offices and full facilities for quick 
transit to and from the works. 


An Associated House of 


ED. J. BURROW & CO. LTD. 


| 


























FROM 
S. M. WILMOT & CO. LTD., 4, St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. MALVERN FESTIVAL, Oc .3".20 1933. 
ee WORCESTERSHIRE. 
- — — Four Hundred Years of English Drama. 
—————— “A new kind of holiday in England.”—Sir Barry Jackson. 









YOUR GARDEN CAN PROVIDE 


ITS OWN MANURE 


Grass. cuttings, etc., will make excellent 
Manure in a few weeks if treated with 


ADE QO'rccecEraror 


t cwt. makes 2 to 3 tons. 
Prices (not ee to Iretand): 14lbs. 2/6, 28lbs. 4/6 
. 8/+, 1 ewt. 15/- 

Orders for 28lbs. ua over carriage wail to nearest goods 

station. Cash with 

order, Obtainable from 

Seedsmen, etc. A 
Obtain ADCO in our 

branded bags only. 


ADCO LT 
































Illustrated Folders, and details of Special Inclusive Tours from 


MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICES, 25 HAYMARKET, S.W. 1. 

















LIBERTY SALE 
JULY 10th to 22nd 
CRETONNES 

2/6 REDUCED TO 1/3 A yD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY. & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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FREE TRAVEL ADVICE 


ARE YOU CONTEMPLATING 


(1) A Summer or Autumn Cruise 
(2) A Continental Tour 

(3) A Holiday somewhere in Britain 
(4) A Motoring Holiday ? 


WHY NOT ASK FOR ADVICE 


FROM THE TRAVEL MANAGER 
OF “ THE SPECTATOR”? «< _- 


Inquiries are treated in confidence. ‘fhe more detailed requirements you 

can give, as regards number in party, duration and approximate cost of 

holiday, time of departure and so on, the easier.will be the task of 

providing you with the necessary information. Please enclose a stamped 
envelope for reply. 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER, ‘“ THE SPECTATOR,” 
99 GOWER STREET, W.C. I. 


IF SO, 








' Wisdom for Women 


There comes to every Woman a critical period. A time in which her 
healih is apt to become unreliable and she experiences unforeseén dis- 
comforts and ailments. 

It behoves all: women on the verge of this changeful period to arm 
themselves with the knowledge which will ease those difficulties and solve 
the problems with which they are faced. 


“WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE” 


is the title of an excellent new book in which Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 

whose earlier works have earned him the title of ‘“ Woman's Wisest 

Friend,” deals in a most practical and helpful manner with this important 

subject in all its aspects. 

Highly recommended by “ Nursing Mirror,” ‘‘ Health for All,’”’ 
and editors of Other Popular Women’s Journals. 


Make sure that you secure a copy of this remarkable new | 
work by posting your order now with P.O, for 5/3 to 


THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 182, 26 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. 1. 


Complete lists of other helpful books by this popular author free on request. 








The greatest of all human undertakings 
MARRIAG e=eee"an bring to you immeasurable happiness 

or—bitter disillusionment. It is within 
your power to ensure successtul end happy marriage, and a famous series of books, 
of which over half a million have already been sold, are available to help you 
to this end. 
Mr. Richard King, in the ‘ 
grateful to the Author.” 
Another well-known Reviewer says:—‘‘ These books should be of the greatest use 
to those who wish to understand and appropriate to the full the possibilities of 


married life. 


Tatler,” says:—*... readers will live to be everlastingly 


Let these books help you. Send for full descriptive lists to 


THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 182, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





A Pound wouidn't break anyone normally 
situated, but it will break the dreadful 
monotony of the mean streets for one poor 
child for a fortnight. 


WILL YOU 
THIS GOOD ACTION 


and send a Pound to-day for the 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND to The Earl of Arran (Room 5), 
17 Buckingham Street, Strand? In 1929 we 
sent away over 32,000 children. This year, 
owing to lack of Funds, we have had to 
reduce our numbers by several thousands. 


DO 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve o06 ne eal ee ree £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 41 
By XANTHIPPE, 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firy 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opene 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and shoul 
be received noi later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopy 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winng 
will be published in our next issue.] 
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ACROSS. 6. A joint (in Victorian spel. 
1. Presidential cathedral city. ling). : 
5. The child talks this and 7. A novice in a nunnery wasa 
wields it beheaded. better one than General’ 
9. O'Connell or Jaboz Balfour. Stanley. 


10. Beverage. 8. Gospel. 

11. Sandy place for contests. 14. When cooked, appears on ité 

12. Chicksey,——— and _ Stobbles. last part. 

13. Splits. 16. Makes or becomes thin. 

15. Press correspondent or con- 17. Whited semaphores. ? 
stable. 18. The ‘Thames below Tedding. é 

17. Ointment. ton. ae 


Sis 


Horse man. 
Your first wardrobe, : 
You must be this to please 


19. Worn by Kipling'’s fool at 19. 
the wicket. 20. 
21. Irishman or war-time Punch 22. 


contributor. Hitler. 
23. See 24. 24. An article before a city of © 
25. Famous comedian decorated 23; what a smell! Me 


within. 
26. In this weather you have 
probably discarded it, sir. 
27. Severely. 
28. Say again. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 49 


DOWN. 

1. Behold, fifty pig-fat for a 
heretic. 

2. A famous prize makes a 
lordly change. 

3. Much wielded on _ the 
Thames this week. 

4. In England we eat them; 
elsewhere they may eat us. 

5. The pirates of Penzance had 
none. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


Tue winner of Crossword No. 40 is Dr. C. E. Douglas, 
18 Queens Gardens, St. Andrews, Fife. r 








Dinecr subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
lo notify Tue Seecrator office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACI WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


{wo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


line. 
74% for 26 ; 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
& urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








URE FRESH AIR and sunshine in abundance at any 
P of the 22 North Wales Resorts, giving perfect rest 
and recreation. Splendid country for mountain climbing, 
hiking, golfing, fishing, motoring, sun bathing and lazing 
about. Gay seaside towns and serene country retreats. 
Free Guide with 100 views from Sec., N. Wales United 
Resorts, Dept. 19, Bangor, Cheap Fares and Express 
Trains by L.M.S. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





XYECRETARYSHIP to Literary Man wanted by middle- 
aged gentlewoman. Indexing, typing. Good 
reader.--SPERO, 22 Gildredge Road, Eastbourne. 





0 KHELATIVES. 





Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School), Large garden. London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR Housk Nursinc Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tei.: Byron 2495, 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 

Disease, (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 

tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 





oo . GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
Chairman, Lady Loch. FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. Hundre of the poorest working girls 
hoping for a week or more at the sea during the next 
few months.—Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the 
Hon. TREASURER, or MISS CANNEY, 73 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 





eo a SOCIETY and R.8.U. provides 
\ Holidays in Homes and Camps for thousands of 
poor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 
from 170 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 
pays for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—JouNn 
Kikk House, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 








AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Paddington 3351/2 

F.O., CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, L.C.S. TAXES. 
Revision Courses from June 26th. VERNON DAVIES, 
assisted by over 40 tutors, has obtained 145 successes 
since 1927, 





HE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
Professor of Organic Chemistry : 
ForsytH J. WILSON, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry : 
R. M. CavVEN, D.Se., F.I.C. 
“ Young ” Professor of Technical Chemistry : 
big CuMMING, D.Sc., F.1.C., M.I.Chem.E., 
Lecturer on Physical Chemistry : 
J. A, CRANSTON, D.Sc., A.1.C, 
Lecturer on Dyeing : 
A. B. STEVEN, B.Sc., F.I.C. 
Lecturer on Sugar Manufacture : 
Davib LEVER, B.Se., A.R.T.C., A.1.C. 
DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY, 
Professor: ROBERT Hay, B.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C. 

The Diploma courses are arranged for students pre- 
paring to become Industrial and Analytical Chemists 
and Metallurgists. These courses also qualify for the 
degree of B.Sc. in Applied Chemistry of Glasgow 
University and the Associateship of the Institute of 
Chemistry. 

Fee per session not exceeding £26 5s, 
begins on Tuesday, September 19th. 

Calendar, by post, 3s., and prospectus, gratis, may be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 


Session 1933-34 








LECTURES 





"J\HE Sexology Group of the Promethean Society has 

arranged for a series of Ten Lectures to be given by 
MR. NORMAN HAITRE, Ch.M., M.B., on “‘ The Elements 
of Sexology,” at the London School of Hygiene and 
lropical Medicine, Keppell Street, Gower Street, W.C. 1, 
at 8 p.m., on Thursdays, October 12th to December 14th, 
1933, inclusive. Fee for the course 10s. 

Application for enrolment should be made at an early 
date on forms to be obtained from KATHLEEN STYLES, 
Federation of Progressive Societies and Individuals, 21 
St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 8.W. 1, 











To romantic lands of the 


AURORA BOREALIS 
& the MIDNIGHT SUN! 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDORA 


STAR 


Cruising in glorious sunshine to the ex- 
quisite grandeur of the Norwegian Fjords! 
Sun-bathing your way northwards to the Land 
of Reindeer! Seeing the Finlanders in their own 
romantic surroundings! Come for this unique 


Cruise on the beautiful “ Arandora Star.” 
Immediaté application is essential as nearly 
all the accommodation is booked. 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
ICELAND, FINLAND 
SPITZ BERGEN 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3, Lower Regent St. London, $.W.1 
(Whitehall 2266). Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 
(Avenue 8020) Liverpool, 2:10 Water Street. Birmingham 
94, Colmore Row. Manchester, 2: 2, Albert Square. 
Glasgow. C.2.: 124, St. Vincent Street. Bradford, Paris, 


and — mae 


cvs—30! 








ILBERFORCE CENTENARY.—Lord Noel-BRuxton 

will speak on *‘ Slavery 100 years ago and now.” St. 
Edmund’s, Lombard St., Wednesday, July 12th, at 1.10 
p.m. Short Service conducted by the Bishop of Gibraltar. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or toa 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ? 
ALSTEAD PLACE 
near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 





London, E.C. 4, Tel.; Mansion House 5053. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 


Cnairman:—The Rt. Hon. the Lorp GisBporouaa. 
Public School for Girls (Resident). 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for the usual examinations and for University 
entrance, or may specialize in Lang , Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 





-) 





\T. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
' Cockermouth. Two entrance scholarships to be 
awarded.— Application to the PRINCIPAL. 





HE LAURELS, Rugby.—Boarding School for Girls ; 
recognized by the Board of Education. High’ 
qualified staff. Excellent health and games record, 
Individual care. Scholarships available. 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A “‘ recog- 
i nized’’ Secondary School for Boys and Girls under 
the management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Com- 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
Workshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Farm, 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the Bursar. 





| ce 5 INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS). 

‘The aim of these institutions is to provide Boarding 
Schools of differing types, secondary and modern, co- 
education and otherwise, as well as a residential college 
attached to a modern University. The School fees range 
from £81 to £189 per annum. A progressive, liberal 
policy, in which religion plays its all-important part, is 
consistently pursued. 

Ackworth School, near Pontefract ; 
sides. 

Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Reading; 
Boys. 

The Mount School, York: Girls. 

Penketh School, near Warrington. 

Friends School, Satfron Walden, Essex. 

Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset, 

Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury : Co-educational, 
Modern. 

Dalton Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester : College for Men. 

Apply to PRINCIPALS, or to SECRETARY of Central 
Education Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W. 1. 


Boys’ and Girls’ 


} 
Co-educational 





ESWICK SCHOOL.—Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
modern conditions. Max. inclusive fee, £82. 





EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874, Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEaD-MASTER, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, Wellington, Somerset.— 
Public School for 250 Boys. Tuition and Boarding 
fees £29 per term. Entrance and Leaving Scho! ps. 
Five Houses, including Junior House. Modern, Classical, 
Science and Engineering sides. Preparation for Uni- 
versities, Professions and Business. Full charge taken of 
boys from abroad. Excellent situation, modern buildings, 
25 acres of grounds. Splendid health record. Ages 7} 
to 18}. For Prospectus apply : GEORGE CORNER, M.A., 
T.D., Headmaster. 











ELOCUTION, &e. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr, 

CuHas. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 

ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence, 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand. W.C. 2. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





Ms: Plays, Scenarios accurately typed. Printing & 
LV publication arranged.—W. H. S. Typewriting Office, 
9 Charterhouse Street, London, E.C. 1. 





))XPERIENCED Author, Dramatist, THOROUGHLY 
“4 conversant German, translates English books, 
plays, &c.—Write, M. A., 25 Anson Road, N.W. 2. 





YRICS set to music. Composers’ MSS. revised. 
Advice free.—CARRINGTON Briaas, Leven, Yorks, 





N SS. carefully typed. 10d. per 1,000 words.— 
1 l TOWNSEND, Kays Cottage, Fetcham. 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept, 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
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HOUSES FOR SALE 


£] 750 BERKS. -30 MILES 
oe > 





FROM LONDON. 
RESIDENCE WITH STUDIO OR LIBRARY. 
Delightful Georgian style House, built round grass 
quadrangle, with brick paths. In excellent order. 
4-5bedrooms, 2-3 sitting-rooms, servants’ sitting-room, 
2 w.c.s, bath. Central heating. Hot and cold water in 
bedrooms. Garage. Former Chapel in the garden, 
28 ft. x 21 ft., converted into studio or library. 
Company’s electric light et water. Modern sanitation. 
Attractive gardens, 4 acre. For Sale.—Apply, 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1 ‘Station eo Reading. 








TO LET 


URNISHED Room in lady’s quiet mansion flat. 
Breakfast. 36 Hamlet Gdns., Ravenscourt Park, W.6. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 

need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted. — Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to 
BentaEy & Co. 153 New. Bond Street, London, W. 1. 











FOR SALE 


EAL PEARL CULTURED NECKLETS, the product 
R of the Oyster, direct from the pearl fisheries. The 
only difference between the cultured pearl and the 
Oriental pearl is the price. We offer for 21 days a 
limited quantity of the finest quality Real Pear! feultared) 
Necklets, 18 ins., with Jewel Snap, at 6 guineas—usual 
price 14 guineas. Approval on request.—REAL 
CULTURED PEARL Co., 77 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W.1. 











MEDICAL 


NALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
A ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 


ANCTUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 32 pages of 
KR vital, health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. 
postage.—D. F. Jovomoro, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


Tet wneeny jam, home made and just made. 
\ 6 ibs. carriage gas, 8s, 6d.—DoROTHY CARTER, 
Iden, Rye. 














EGYPT, INDIA AND 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 

104-6 Leadenhall Street; E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 





























GARDENING 


_: TLEY > BNUYCLUPALDIL CATALUGWUL cu.» 
tains all your garden needs.—Send for free copy.— 
JosEera BENTLEY, Lvp., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handkmit Stockings, 
&c., always in_ stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional serviees to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. . Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 18, 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—Then buy ** BLAT- 

TIS ’’ UNION COCK ROACH PASTE ; universally 

and successfully used in all parts of the globe; exter- 

mination guaranteed.—From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 

Stores, or Solé Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ATH.—BOYAL YORK HUOUSH HUOTE 


L.—Virst- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C,, 
large «arage 


Historical associations from a.pD. 1759. 
ROLE WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 


Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, 

Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOt 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 

English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phone 311, 


| Oh shader en ALISON HOUOTEL.—Melvilie 
“’Crescent. Tams: *‘Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501, 

















sh SB oO F wi @ @ f 
I A delightful, restful holiday at the 
ROYAL MARINE HOTEL, COWES. 
The largest hotel in the famous yachting centre. 
Room and Full Board 3} to 4} gns. per week. 
Magnificent verandahs, overlooking the Solent. 
Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Boating, Yachting, &c 
Special Tariff Regatta Week. 





ARK»d’ SPUR, Hihg Salvington, Worthing. Quict, 
homely guest- -house on Downs “overlooking Worth: 
ing. Extensive views: garage.—The Misses HA.k. 





LANDUDNO.—The Clarence Hovet (fully licensed), 

South aspect. Cent. Ex. Cuis. H. & C. water all 

bedrooms. 1 min. Pier. R. A. C. Tariff.—Miss §, 
HENDRIB. ‘Tel.: 6485 





we; EDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 138 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians 





ORFOLK COAST.—-Wonderful Sea and wonderful 
Sand, Champagne Air at Overstrand.—Guide from 
SECRETARY, c/o Monks Barn, Overstrand. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in Englisi Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


TD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1 : 





URREY TRUST INNS tor excellent country quarters, 
situated in the loveliest parts of pyro —Arpply for 
list “S.,”’ stating requirements, to *‘ SURREY TRUstT,” 
53 High ‘Street, Guildford, England. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 








AVE YOUR OWN: BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
“Arms, Crést, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. | Specimens sent 
free.—HENRY A.WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





Ww" ERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakéast, 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6a. or 


2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





THz TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers iring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
Jrom THE SPEOTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establish ts, the fo 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY., 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLYWOOD, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT t 7 areal 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA. 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR, 

—BULL. 


—GARDEN HOUSE 
—UNIV nga ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNT 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales): “—_BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
RISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
OLWYN BAY.— —PWLLYCROCHAN. 
ONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
RAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
GRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 





EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus). + ENESK. 

'ANMURE, 
panied, —carean: L. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—F ISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT os) —FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARIN 
HARROGATE. A GATRN, 
HASTINGS we ik 8. 
HINDHEAD. AND 
HUNSTANTON.—Lit STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LIN. 
KENMORE Pate. )—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON he HOUSE, 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE a —LOCH <a 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., aie 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell st “WwW C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY AR 
MANCHESTE 1 BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARM 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION vga! HOTEL, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
ROYAL MARINE. 
meee? | ml 


PAR (Gornwail). ONT. AU — BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTE 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACR. 

PORT ST. MARY (1,0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 





REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond),— 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES- ON-SEA. —GR 
ST. IVES (Cornwall) TREGENIA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks. ae cane ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROW 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMO ORE, 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT 
—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT. ‘E OF WALES, 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, co nen, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 
—PALACE, 
—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
—VICTORIA AND io. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCEST 
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